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•THE AIR kffljed with the. sound of guff-fire at the 
moment and whereever 'job. iurai 1 you can sec 
youths dancing and sfagfag ni. the streets. The cele- 
tea< ? 0 ® are'for. foe Tasiglhf students wto have 
P^^i Und in don* so have become the.pride of 
tpoir parents. They draerveonr.heaiTfeJt coogralula- 
toonsaod Best cashes for the &tnre. • 

"This event has its .own spedal flavor. The Taw2u 
insults are a boom time, for the Kingdom’s confec- 
hohaiy shops, who make special cakes and-sweets 
for those in the mood to celebrate. 


.The announcement of iheTawjihi results was 
received last Friday with mixed feel' 
ings-—satisfaction‘or depression. It is repotted that 
about half of the 102,479. students who sal for the 
Tawjihi exams passed (47.9 percent compared to 
45.9 percent last year). This contradicts the wide¬ 
spread view that the exams this year were harder 
than last year. 

For the first time in the Kingdom, eight of the top 
ten students (those with the highest murks) gradu¬ 
ated from schools in govemorates outside Amman. 

Also, in another tum-up for the books, govern¬ 
ment schools got the lion's share of top achievers. 


in the air 


with 64 out of 79 of the best students. As usual, the 
top ten were all girls, leaving the boys well behind. 

But the story is not always a happy one. So far. 
about l \ people have been injured from stray bul¬ 
lets. The habit of shooting guns in the air on this 
occasion has e scal at e d, and it seems thar warnings 
have fallen onto deaf ears. Cases of live firing were 
reported in Amman. Balqa, Karak. Mafraq and 
Zerqa. Files at the Public Security Depu reveal that 
there have been 2925 such cases over the last four 
years. 

Continued on page 3 


(S? Tawjihi without gunfire just 

wouldft’t be Ike same! 
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By Ilham Sad eq 
Star Staff Writer ’ 

ECONOMIC CIRCLES are 
concerned over -die recent 
unprecedented demand for the 
dollar, as many depositara have 
been exchanging thribrJorda- 
n * man dinars for US dollars.; “. 

This led to a sharprise in the 
value of the dollar ranging - 
between 713 fils t if 715 fils 
compared with die Central 
Bank's (CBJ) fixed'rate• of 711... 
fib to the donar.^.i.^. 

Some ecooonric experts' and < - 
bankers share, the" yiew tfctat,; 
rumors and speculation over the 
King's health, rather (him other 
economic reasons triggered.the 
market fluctuation.' 

Qiainnan. of the Board of .. 
Directors of the Arab Bank. Mr - 
Abdul Majeed'Shoman, wished . 
His Majesty the King a speedy 
recovery and voiced has confi- 
deuce in the Jordanian ccon- 
* amy. Relaxing to the high 
demand on the US dollar, Mr 
Shoman rdieratcd that die 
banking sector in Jordan is bet- 
. terthanany timern thepart.Mr 
Shoman, also the Arab Bank's 
General Director, stressed that 
the monetary policy in Jordan is' 
sound and correct, and has 
attracted foreign investments 
and enhanced the investment 
climate in the country in gen¬ 
eral. 

It is clear that concern oyer 
die strength of the Joidaman 
dinar are groundless and false. 
For about 10 years, the Central 
B ank of Jordan has maintained 
a keenly planned policy to pro¬ 
tect the dinar and maintain its 
value. It has kept interest rates 
1 Ihigh to avoid devaluation erf the 
v " dinar, despite opposition to this 
strategy from spate experts who. 
believe that tins kind' of policy 
kills investment and blocks' 
development ventures. . 

However, the CBJH-s officers 
stressed that the aim of this plan 
is to build, a satisfactory reserve 
of foreign currency, and this is 
what it has achieved. ■‘The sitn- 
. ation is normal and there is 
no thing to worry about The 
fTfti maintains a high level of 
foreign currency es t i mated at 
more than $1.6 bOHou,” said Dr 
Tayseer Abdul labor, a .promi- 
• nent economic expert and 


member of the Stock Exchange 
Commission. • . . 

After accnmidatmg tins high. 
leveL. of foreign currency 
reserves, die.GET; stinted to 
gradually curb interest rides and 
allowed otha:. banks to follow 
Sint in orderio racourage'for¬ 
eign investment Regular com¬ 
pensation remhxances from die 
UN to retuzhees are. also made 
mUSdoUars, n^incfr has also;, 
h^jed to increasq -format tag- • 
rency- reserves -at -die CBJ^ and 
support. jhe position; off ; the J 


- "Mr Jamed Dasouki, General 
vDfcS*3r of the Arab 'IMamic , 
hTfec^oual Bank, fold- The 
■ Star that now that tire Kmg has 
directly addressed tire nation 
arjTng tiial his medical condt-. 

improving dure iamb 
needfor farther onrericy mar- 
. ket ^fenfation. He added, “I 
think that the situation is tempo- _ 
rary and. will soon improve as 
all radkatiofas show that there 
are. -bo.- serious ecbobmic and 
financial reasons behind rt” . 

Mr H&n. Saudi, a weD-known 
money changer also denied that - 
snefa market specnlatioa domi- 
: nates the trading and exchange 
of foreign, ofarencies. : He 
pointed oift, however; ihatthe 
,CBJ sells tire US dollar tb cli¬ 
ents at die official price, that is 
710 fQs, whereas other banks 
sell it at 713 fils which is an 


.abuse of the system to achieve 
higher but illegal profits. 
‘‘Money changers bay the dollar 
at 713 fils and sell it at 714 fiUt. 
while other hanks are buying it 
at 710 fils and selling it at 713 .5 
fils,” he scared. * 

Official sources are primarily 
attributing the issue to rumors 
. and confhsed dealers. However, 
some analyse apd investors 
aUgne that , there are serious eco¬ 
nomic problems behind the high 
demand for the US dollar and 
cXber.fixeigi currencies. 

Sofoe investors and brokers at 
dre^ Amman Financial'Maiket 
(AFM) were; warned of dx pos¬ 
sible consequences of non- 
Jordanian investms carrying out 
foreign currency transactions on 
active and leading stocks on tire 
market Corisequoidy, some fbr- 
eagn funds arid portfolios may be 
•witiidrawn.from the market and ! 
: pot into more' pro fitable markets I 
elsewhere. 

Some finmcial observers , 
forewarned ihat^ it-could ^be the 
be^nning of a ‘ series of major 
investment withdrawals follow¬ 
ing the recent growth rates cri¬ 
sis. They speculate that tins mat¬ 
ter has created a state erf anxiety 
in tire market and aoisis of con¬ 
fidence between the government 
and Jordanian and foreign inves¬ 
tors. Either the cytiics are tight, 
or. the' maiket anil stabilize 
. shortly.! 



Two-year old Dalia Bawadi embraces her father’s picture inside his mourning 
house at Bureij refugee camp in the Gam Strip , 27 July. Palestinian Farid Bawadi, 
35, was killed in a car accident while going to work in Israel last Thursday. His 
family have agreed to donate his organs, which will be transplanted into four Jew¬ 
ish people at the Babin Medical Center. 
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Jktod ^if the violation is considered a 
gaixtiy, v Vjttmie axorifing to any other law, the' 
iViolatar is co be- sentenced to the 
the severest punishment possible.” 

.Jjffigpyagjng^. It was dear .thal. dre eommmee. 

; ; worked imder a great amount of pres- 
it: ooly took eight sessions- to 
^ B8*tk i±-#8cnss^and research the- amendments. 
^ _^rgbar-'," whole;process took no longer 
'd^\two : ^weeks. ; Some pafliamentaiy 
“ 4 hwi fo ^V spurces -view 1 : fins short, time-scale as; 

evidence of interference from 
^tire higher, executive authority. “Some 
j^tiwr dren*. >rif- ihe laws that have' been' passed 
• iMtk.fo tire Lower^ I^ cleaify do- 
j r .; '.7f- • not 'serve. the national interest,” said 
1 ^Sricle-!. Drauty Nazih AnunariiL 

. .Slwn was also evidence early on of 


govemmem influence (before the law - 
was passed to the NGCk At the very 
beginning—when die draft was; first': 
presented to- the Lower House—die - 
majority of tire ». representatives 
opposed the dralt lnjt they still voted 
in fovor of turning it over to the com- /, 
mittee, "- ; . 

- Amma rin -contiiriied, -'“the whole 

- country, expected the NGC ; to reject 
tire draft law,- arid fo send it back to 
(he Lower House for final rejection; 
brit this they firiled to do.; Two weeks ; 
ago, the coonriinee voted 7 to 3 in 
favor.'of making amendments and tb 
dLsctoatire draft law farther.” 

- Continued on page 3. : 


King speaks 
to the nation 



JORDANIANS EXPRESSED a 
great sense of relief regarding 
the good news about His 
Majesty King Hussein’s health. 
Speaking to the nation via satel¬ 
lite, Tuesday, King Hussein 
reassured Jordanians that the 
diagnosed type B-cell. Lym¬ 
phoma is completely treatable 
and curable. “The doctors are 
reassured that the treatment will 
be. God Willing, complete and 
successful,” His Majesty said. 

He spoke about bis health in a 
candid and frank way. “My con¬ 
dition has improved vastly, and 
the colds and chills I suffered 
from for almost three weeks, 
have completely gone on the 
first day of the administration of 
chemotherapy. The first cycle 
(over four days) ended the day 
before yesturday (Sunday), and 
I feel considerably better," the 
King said via satellite. 

During the interview. His 
Majesty said his morale and 
spirits were high, and hoped to 
txr among his people as soon as 
possible. 

“As far as I am concerned, 
the morale factor is very, very 
high. I haw always been a firm 
believer in doing your best to 
win. no matter what the battle is. 
and the news I hear from my 
friends at the Mayo Clinic is 
that I am well on the way 
towards a complete recovery." 

The King expressed thanks to 
the Jordanian family for their 
sincere and noble feelings. He 
said, “all Jordanians live in my 
soul and heart during every min¬ 
ute of my life, and I am so grate¬ 
ful to them, and to my friends in 
the Arab and Muslim world, and . 
to those throughout the world 
who have once again shown me 
much concern and support." 

A statement Issued by Mayo 
Clinic, Monday, stated that His 
Majesty King Hussein com¬ 


pleted a comprehensive and 
thorough series of tests. His phy¬ 
sicians. in consultation with spe¬ 
cialists from around the USA. 
confirmed the diagnosis of B- 
ceO Lymphoma. They have said 
that this condition is highly 
treatable with chemotherapy. 
The statement continued that the 
program consists of chemother¬ 
apy medication over a four-day 
period. The therapy will be 
administered on six occasions, 
every 2! to 24 days. During this 
peroid, there will be regular 
blood tests and x-rays. Special 
medication will also be given to 
increase the white blood cell 
count, and antibiotics will be 
used to prevent infections that 
may develop during chemo- 
thrapy, the doctors say. The fust 
cycle of therapy started last Fri¬ 
day, and the results were very 
encouraging. 

During the interview, the 
King said that his tempretaure 
has returned to normal and the 
blood tests showed significant 
signs of improvement. Doctors 
at the Mayo Clinic say that 
plenty of relaxation, combined 
with good nutrition and exercise, 
will be an integral pan of the 
treatment. His physicians are 
optimistic regarding the success 
of this program, aimed at eradi¬ 
cating the Lymphoma and 
restoring The King to normal 
health. 

His Majesty The King is in 
constant touch with His Royal 
Highness Crown Prince Hassan, 
Che Regent. The King said, "I 
have fill) confidence in ray 
brother, die Crown Prince, and 
the people and the government 
of jordan, who con shoulder 
their responsibity under any cir¬ 
cumstances.” 

Prime Minister Abdel Salam 
Majalli will be travelling to the 
US on Saturday. ■ 


By Christian Tjier ■ _••• - 

COMMENT IS free bnt facts we.sacn^jvrote 
CP- Scott, editor of *e Manchester Guardian, 
in 1926. “Neither in what [the newspaper} gives, 
nor in what it does not give, nor m the motte of 
'presentation, must the unclouded face of tnrtji 

dictum, as much a boast as a 
warning, was the proud standard of a British, 
press which in his day regarded itself as a model 

US to cn^to ban^ 
words of The Washington 

Post's media correspondent ^ 

“What in tarnation is gomg 
ouT - 

Earlier this month, * e ^ 
vision news channel CNN 
retracted a story that us 
Jmd used nerve- gas » .“J 
American defects 
Vietnam war. .Two product* , 
were sacked and a third 

resigned; -pwntirer apologised for an 


How the media deals 
with the truth 




called Chiqiiita Brands International, saying its 
stories were untrue and based on stolen tele- 
phone recordings. It fired a reporter and 
via- offered$l(kriin settlement. 

JaB ' -In..'the first case, according to the 
|y_ investigating lawyer, the evidence sim¬ 
ply did not justify .the conclusion. But 
. in both it seems that—to put it no 
. lower—enthusiasm got the better of 
professional judgment * 

Big mistakes are nothing new, 
■Twenty years ago the Daily .Mail ran a 
British Leyland ‘slush fond* story based 
- on. a forged letter.-But'mistakes are one 
- -thing.' More alanziuig, periiaps, is the 
fashion for.-well;'simply ma kin g it up. 

- Last month, Stephen Glass, a young writer for 


New Republic, was sacked after investigation 
showed that 27 of his 41 articles for the US 
magazine contained fabrications. The Boston 
Globe sacked a star columnist for making up 
characters and quotations in four pieces; the fact 
that she was black added a political twist In 
1980, a woman reporter on The Washington 
Post won a Pulitzer Prize for a heart-wrenching 
but concocted story abour an eight-year-old her¬ 
oin addict. 

In the' UK, Carlton Television has been 
accused of showing a simulated interview with 
Fidel Castro and a documentary on drug¬ 
running in which scenes were ‘reconstructed', 
or faked. 

It looks as if people who ought to know better 
are losing their grip on reality. Is this another 


terns of thought and morality? How long, then, 
before suspicious readers and viewers refuse to 
swallow any more ‘infotainment*? 

Newspaper readers have always liked to say 
"you can’t believe what you read in the papers”, 
and the closer they are to the story (being more 
sensitive to errors, omissions, or nuances) the 
more likely they are to say it. Yet readers do be¬ 
lieve much of what they read: it forms the sub¬ 
stance of their knowledge and conversation 
about the world. Viewers used-not to doubt the 
evidence of their own eyes—for the camera can¬ 
not lie. can it? Now they are learning to look 
askance at much of the stuff TV serves up as 
‘documentary.' 

Truth and accuracy are not quite the same 
thing. Let us say broadcasting, a true story is 


one in which the details are accurate and the se¬ 
lection of detail conveys a truthful picture. 

Reponers have always been tempted to 
stretch the facts, sometimes to satisfy a de¬ 
manding news editor, or ro show ofT. or even to 
make reality seem more real. 

A veteran British journalist recalled this 
week lhat when he was a cub crime reporter it 
was standard practice after grisly murders to 
say that the police had suspects when they had 
not; it was. he explained, a way of forcing the 
police to be more forthcoming in future. 

How many journalists, sent to cover a multi¬ 
ple pile-up on a fogbound motorway but unable 
to get to the scene, have not written of burly 
truck drivers ‘weeping openly' amid the wreck¬ 
age? Far from home, a trusted reporter can 
count on a certain immunity. Who is to contest 
his moving interviews and graphic descrip¬ 
tions? Nor can the photographer resist the temp¬ 
tation to embellish for greater-poignancy and re¬ 
alism. 

Was Joe Rosenthal's epic picture of the (sec¬ 
ond) planting of the US flag on Iwo Jima true? 
When Yevgeni Khaldei persuaded a Red Army 
soldier to climb to the roof of the Reichstag 
with a flag and pose against the burning skies 

Continued on page 2 
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Namibian President meets 
Jordanian delegation 


Continued from page 1 


of Berlin, was that mie? 

The obvious explanation for 
current news fiction is compet¬ 
itive pressure, aided and abet¬ 
ted by technology. What is not 
so easy to decide is whether ii 
is the cause or the conse¬ 
quence of the cultural climate. 

“There is a personal ethos 
and a corporate ethos. I think 
it is the corporate ethos that 
has changed." says Rod Allen, 
a former TV man who is head 
of (he journalism school at 
City University; London. The 
Anglo-American media are 
increasingly controlled by peo¬ 
ple with no’journalistic experi¬ 
ence. he continued. They 
arrived with management 
degrees and commercial objec¬ 
tives. 

The US incidents could be 
explained as individuals rebel¬ 
ling against the stringent con- 
trols^-che . use of - 'fact- 
.checkers’. ../or..-., exam¬ 
ple—introduced to guard 
against hoaxers and avoid law¬ 
suits. “But in the UK. I think 
there is a real problem. The 
change of ethos has made it 
easier for journalists to lower 
their standards.” 

Harold Evans, the former 
Sunday Times editor who 
knows the score on both sides 
of the Adamic, told an audi¬ 
ence during his alma mater at 
Durham University last month 
that the famously free Ameri¬ 
can press was declining—most 
of it into a “confusion of new's, 
entertainment, fact and fiction. 
Television delivered little 
news but a lot of emotion and 
tendentious hypotheticals.” 

Facts are sacred but they are 
also expensive. Formerly, 
newspaper proprietors sought 
influence before profits. In the 


1 UK. Lord Beaverbrook was 
satisfied with a 3 per cent 
an for return on his investment in the 
mpet- Daily Express. When busi- 
abet- nessmen took over in Fleet 
is not Street, they wanted a mini- 
u mum f7 per cent. Journalists 
ronse- proved to be expensive fond 
nate. no1 0R ly because of generous 
ethos expense allowances) and their 
think numbers were duly cut. 
s that The Daily Mirror has a third 

Allen, of the editorial staff it had 12 
head' years ago. Work was put out 
oJ at f o freelances or sub- 
. The contractors. Space once allot- 
are ted to news, or analysis of it 
r peo- by reporters, was given over 
iperi- t° speculation by commenta- 
They tors who had been nowhere 
rment near the story. 

>bjec- Television networks 

slopped sending their own 
Id be reporters to cover news. Pro- 
■ebel- gramme-making was put out 
con- to independent companies 
•fact- over whose integrity the net- 


stories ; a former White House 
press secretary. Pierre Salin¬ 
ger, was seduced by a mali¬ 
cious internet hoax claiming 
that the TWA jet-liner which 
crashed near Long Island in 
1996 was brought down by a 
wayward US navy missile. 

The trend to malevolent 
invention was confirmed by 
Geoffrey Goodman, a former 
assistant editor of the Daily 
Mirror, who now edits the 
British Journalism Review. 
“There's more troth in Dick¬ 
ens or in War and Peace than 
in most of the sniff in the 
newspapers today.” he says. 
The speed and reach of trans¬ 
mission. the instant global 
impact of stories, had created 
“a kind of hyper-reality." 
Radio and television were set¬ 
ting the agenda for newspapers 
in a way they never used to do, 
and the media were feeding on 
each other. “So we have erea- 


Yiprks . Jfuivfi Jt little control- tive, journalism, lifcq.efeaiiy,e 

Thara Sc «i unili>iu.u nuhlich •uvAunlinx " " • - - - — 



There is a tendency to publish 
rumour and suspend editorial 
judgment, as in the case of the 
recent investigation by Ful¬ 
crum Productions for Granada 
into the death of Diana. Prin¬ 
cess of Wales, which gave 
prominence to a barely sub¬ 
stantiated murder theory. 

On both sides of the Atlan¬ 
tic. there has been over- 
reliance on remote sources. 
Shocking tales which provide 
the raw material for acres of 
comment, such as the recent 
story of a school-yard rape, 
too often turn out to be'viola¬ 
tions of the troth. 

Meanwhile, the internet, 
which was supposed to create 
a more open information mar¬ 
ket. has been a mixed bless¬ 
ing. Its rumours are often 
reported as adjuncts to news 


ii 
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accounting. 

Journalism has become a 
glamour business, most of 
whose aspirants have never 
been trained how to get, check 
and write stories. They will 
work for little or nothing, like 
Victorian apprentices, in order 
to get a foot on the golden lad¬ 
der because, if pay is low at 
the bottom, the rewards at the 
top have ballooned in terms of 
both cash and exposure. 

Like sport, management, 
book publishing and opera 
singing, journalism has 
become ,what the American 
economist Robert H. Frank 
calls a ‘wiiuier-take-aJr mar¬ 
ket. Journalists can become 
celebrities almost as quickly as 
the celebrities they help to 
create, and see their own pic¬ 
ture splashed across the 
papers. In some interviews, it 
is hard ro tell who is interview¬ 
ing whom. 

There are those who blame 
the cultural climate for blur¬ 
ring the line between fact and 
fancy, for making reporters 
write like novelists, for replac¬ 
ing the documentary uith the 
’docu-soap.' We should expect 
nothins else, thev say. when 


style comes before substance, 
spin doctors control political 
information, lobbyists and 
public relations people are 
pumping out-tailor-made sto¬ 
ries to lazy or harassed report¬ 
ers. The enemy is no longer 
the military-industrial com¬ 
plex, according to a recent 
New Yorker article, bur the 
'media-spindustrial complex.' 

U is tempting, also, to see a 
malign influence in the grow* 
of ‘media studies.' Students in 
this branch of sociology are 
being encouraged, against a 
background of postmodern rel- , 
iitivism, to regard truth as irre-. 
deemably subjective and vari¬ 
able. This attitude, says Greg j 
Philo, research , director of the , 
long-established Glasgow Uni¬ 
versity media unit, is bound to 
spill out into the world. 

Philo thinks many televi¬ 
sion documentary-makers and 
jouraalisteshave-.given up ohi. 
the HtdQElradfffta 
even try to pretend that it mat¬ 
ters," he says. Governess and 
ambition now rank higher than 
integrity, according to Ian 
Hargreaves, a former editor of 
The Independent, who is about 
to become professor of jour¬ 
nalism at Cardiff Universtty; 
“Irony is the dominant tone of 
the times, and as old hacks 
used to say, there is no type¬ 
face called Irony.” 

Howard Kurtz. The Wash¬ 
ington Post writer who asked 
what in tarnation was going 
on. has come to his own con¬ 
clusion. Referring to the 
recent string of mishaps, he 
says: “I don’t think it's an 
accident. What all these things 
have in common is that editors 
and executives missed the red 
flag and failed to ask ques¬ 
tions." And why was that? 
“It’s a combination of hunger 
for sensational headlines, mis¬ 
placed trust and the hyper- 
competitive world of the 
media these days.” 

He adds: “It makes Reel 
Street look tame by compari¬ 
son. "■ 

Inoncial Times Syndication 


NAMIBIA iPetra)—Namibian 
President Slam Nujoma received 
this week a Jordanian delega¬ 
tion to the Afro-Arab Dialogue 
Conference headed by Minister 
of Industry and Trade Haiti 
Mulqu The delegation con¬ 
veyed to Mr. Nujoma greetings 
from His Majesty King Hussein 
and HRH Crown Prince Has- 
san. It also conveyed to him a 
message from Prime Minister 
Abdel Salam Majali dealing 
with relations between Jordan 
and Namibia. President Nujoma 
praised his Majesty’s distin¬ 
guished role on the interna¬ 
tional level. He Also inquired 
about His Majesty’s health and 
wished him a speedy recovery. 
The Namibian President com¬ 
mended Jordan's distinguished 


role in the region especially 
with regard to the peace pro¬ 
cess. He expressed concern 
over the impasse facing the 
peace process due to Israeli 
intransigence and failure to 
implement international resolu¬ 
tions. Mr Nujoma voiced his 
counhy’s willingness to pro¬ 
mote its relations with Jordan 
in the political, economic and 
cultural fields. The Namibian 
President said that he is look¬ 
ing forward to meeting His 
Majesty the King in the forth¬ 
coming Non-Aligned Move¬ 
ment Conference aimed at giv¬ 
ing the movement a more 
active role in solving regional 
disputes. The Jordanian delega¬ 
tion also met with the Malay¬ 
sian Prime Minister Mahthir 


Bin Mohammad. Mr Moham¬ 
mad expressed admiration and 
appreciation of Jordan's role on 
the regional level and said that 
he is looking, forward to meet¬ 
ing with His Royal Highness 
Prince Hassan -during his next 
visit to Malaysia as he hopes to 
benefit. from Prince Hasson’s 
wisdom in establishing distin¬ 
guished relations with interna¬ 
tional finance institutions, fore¬ 
most of which is the World 
Bank and the International 
Monetary Fund. During the 
meeting,’ Minister of Industry 
and Trade Dr Haul Malki con-, 
veyed greetings, from Prince 
Hassan and the Jordanian Gov¬ 
ernment to the Malaysian Pies-' 
ident.l . 


ONE TOUCH D now 
onjorc 


The ONE TOUCH II System 
(Self Monitoring Blood Glu¬ 
cose Meter) Meter is the new¬ 
est on the Jordan market 
Launched earlier this week the 
ONE TOUCH II is the meter 
for measuring blood glucose 
levels for diabetics. . 

Produced by LifeSean. a 
Johnson and Johnson Company 
which specializes in self- moni¬ 
toring blood glucose system for ■ 
people with diabetes, the ONE 
TOUCH II meter is one of the 
smallest that easily fits into 
your life. Although it was 
launched in the USA since 
1991, it has quickly became a 
hit in the region. Today, it is 
sold by AJ Amad Drug Store in 
Jabal AJ Hussein, who are its 
official distributors in Jordan. 

The complications of dia¬ 
betes may be largely prevented 
or minimized by keeping the 
blood sugar level as close to- 
normal as passible. The Self 
Monitoring of Blood Glucose 
or blood sugar levels, has 
become an important type of 
the management of Diabetes, 
Mellitus. becomes a pan of 
treatment to avoid hyper- and 
hypoglycemia. 





Summer French & Arabic 


TITFJT 33 TEH*] 


-All levels 

The French Cultural Centre is now open for 
registration to all levels in French & Arabic languages. 4 
Registration runs till 30/7/98. Courses will be held from 


1/8 till 26/8/98. 


cfri/drejh^ 




TeL £ 933223 ^^fe*x^ 3224 i 


5 days a week^ Morning Si. evening courses - ; Fees : 75 ]D. 


Centre Cafturet Francois 
et do CocpGranon LtgwsiQ* 


Call us now for details at French Cultural Centre, 
jebel Lwtibdeh,TeL 46 37 009 - 46 36 445 - 4612 658 


With the new 
Meter, the pro¬ 
cedure: is sim- 
pier, easier to 
use wherever 
you are. The 
results are 
proven accurate 
in clinical stud¬ 
ies. 

No timing, 
no ’ blotting. | 

Accurate results 
can be attained 
in 43 minutes 
Easy-to-read 
prompts in Eng¬ 
lish and other 
18 languages 
plus symbolic 
language guide 
will guide you 
through the sim¬ 
ple three-step 
procedure. 

The ONE TOUCH II Meter 
detects most errors in blood 
sample size, and application. It 
even notifies you when the- 
meter must be cleaned. 

The Meter has many advan¬ 


tages that 
include more 
accurate than 
sugar testing, 

- simplifies pre- 
i vention of 
hyperglycemi 
. a and bypo- 
J glycemia. 
l keep records 
of up to 250 
readings, and 
i as an effective 
| tool that. pet? 

I mils you and 
j your doctor to 
define, meas¬ 
ure and 

achieve treat¬ 
ment targets 
that results in 
improved dia- 
.betes manage¬ 
ment. 

Other advantages includes 
*e instant availability.pfWood j 
glucose data: providing a criti¬ 
cal feedback^ to the patient and 
improves patients commitments 
to diet, medicine and exercise. 


Taiwanese delegation visits ij 

Parliament \ 

AMMAN (Petra)—An adminis- \ J 

native delegation from the Tai- * | j ” ‘ ' 

wanese parliament on Tuesday | \ 

visited the Parliament and met 
with Muhammed Abu Hdeib of 
die External Affaire Committee. j; 

The meeting focused on review- {| : ' 

ing the Parliament's legislative - 

role, and the committee mem- !| 

bers affirmed the necessity of ij 

developing relations between )j 

the two countries, particularly '| 

in the economic -.and trade ! 

fields. . 

Arab Journalists ... • 

Association meets In 1 

Alexandria 
ALEXANDRIA 
(Petra)—Meetings of the Arab 
Journalists Association began ^ 
in the Egyptian city of Alexan-P 
dria-on Tuesday with the panic- 
. jpation of senior Arab pressmen 
and members of the Interna¬ 
tional Press Association. The 
three-day meeting discussed a 
number of issues such as devel- & 
opments on the Arab and inter- I 
national revels, die stalled Mid¬ 
dle East peace process and 
Israeli conduct against tbe PaJ- 
' estinian people. Other topic for 
discussions include the freedom ■>" 
of press in the Arab World, as I 
well as activating tbe rale of the 
Association's Freedoms Com¬ 
mittee. 

Prince Abdallah meets 

Jor danians in US 
San Francisco (Petra)—Their 
Royal Highnesses Prince^. ■ V 
Abdallah Inn A) Hussein and* 

Princess Rartia AJ Abdallah met 
on Monday members of the'Jor- 
danian community in San Fran¬ 
cisco and discussed issues of 
concern. San Francisco Gov- 
era or Willy Brown addressed a ''' * 

letter to their Royal high- 1 

nesses—which was recited by ' ' 

Jordan’s -Honorary Consul in 
tbe , .. city Kamel Ayy- 
oub—wishing His Majesty 
King -Hussein, a .speedy recov¬ 
ery. Vice-President of Jorda- 
nian-American Society in San I - 

Francisco Joseph Hijazin said 
the Jordanian community in 
San Francisco were happy, as 
this open meeting boosts- con-jA 
tacts between expatriates nner 
their homeland. Mr Hijazin pre¬ 
sented Prince Abdallah with tbe 
Society's emblem in - recogni- 
tion of HRH’s honorary , mera-. I 

. bershifLol the Society, . ..... 

JBApre^dent ? seoonomic 

review 

-AMMAN (Petra)—President of 
the Jordanian Businessmen 
Association Hamdi Tab baa said 
this, week chat the monetary sit¬ 
uation in Jordan is very sound, 
and . the dinar position is reas¬ 
suring. There is no cause for 
concern. Tab baa said in a press 
report, as the Central Bank of 
Jordan has large reserv es of for- ^ 
eign currency available. TabhOa ® . - w 

rejected all rumors and said 
their is no reason for buying 1 

dollars. During his recent visit *_ 

to Jordan, Deputy Chairman of ~ • 

the World Bank expressed 
relief regarding the monetaiy *' •' 

situation in tbe Kingdom, and 1 •' ■ 

thanked the Central Bank for - 

their efforts in building up large 
reserves of foreign currency. . ■- 
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Aii: uhconpeniianM 
report onjordariia#? 
news andvtews edited 
byMarwan Al Asntaar 


Water mission . 

A fact finding mis&ion formed by the. Mioislxy ’of-Water ■ 
gallon on 19 July, has submitted its preliminary 
? n *6 reason for the strange taste in the drinking 
S!SJ? we ^ Amman. Minister of Water. Dr MunlMr 
nadaaaui; said that the comminee had concluded tbaf the 

b ^ s ? n 00 5 JWy* noting flat no. specific 
procedures were taken although there -fcere c®er£onaI 

instructions at the Zai Water Treatment Plak^k *ste- 

raent pointed out that the operators at the. plant's Control 
room also noted on the same day that the need for chlorine 
rose significantly. The statement said that the committee 
was convinced that the problem could have been avoided 
tt precautionary measures had been taken to lower the 
ilow of water, to the plant and increase the quandiy of. 
active carbon in the treated water.' The’statement implied 
despite detection of the odour problem from 5-8 July, 
officials at the plant did not cany out any measures to 
tackle the problem,-. 

Grapes! . 

■ The import.of .grapes is to be banned from IS August.- 
Minister of Agriculture Mijhim A3 Khureisba said the ban. 
to protect local growere, will be enforced till the end of the 
grape season. ■' 

Another bloc " ' . 

■ A new partiaroentary bloc 
is being formed in the Lower 
House tins week. The “Par¬ 
liamentary Action Bloc" 
includes deputies, like Abdel 
Majeed AI Aqtash.' Dr 
Ahmad Anaab. Dr Reda 
Haddad. Ahmed Al Khatee, 

Mohammad Al -Kouz and 
Mijhhn Al Soqour. AT 
Aqtash. an independent 
Islamic deputy, will act as 
spokesman. 

At Aqtash 

Threat 

■ It is widely regarded by some experts that importing 

goods through file port of Haifa will threaten the Jordan's 
food supply. A one-day seminar is taking place, oh S - 
August at the Professional Associations Complex to dis¬ 
cuss the issue. ’ . •' 

Cooperatives 

■ Head of the cooperatives section in die Ajlpun Govern- . 
orate, Abdel Karim Al Abbabneh; says Jus department is 
hying to increase public awareness of the many coopera¬ 
tive societies in the area. There are' 18 cooperative socie¬ 
ties in that neck of the woods, including fitfe .agricultural 
societies. Tberest serve tbe-general interests of the people ■ 
in the area. 


Employment. 

■ - Minister of'. - . Labor, 
Mohammad Mabcti \ Al 
Farhan, lashed-out, at. some 
employment offices who 
promise job opportunities 
for Jordanians in fiteconntty 
and abroad-He said there is 
evidence that these offices 
exploit (he unemployed, mid 
that from now on his minis¬ 
try will take severe action 
against unlicensed offices in 
the country by taking them 
to court. 
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AIDS ' v V . • 

■ Five new AIDS cases were reported in Jordan in the - • 
last two months according to sources at the Ministry,of 
Health. This means that nine new cases have been iden¬ 
tified this year. Figures show that there are 183 people 
wbo are HIV positive in the country'. Although there is 
no official confirmation of these figures, h is thought 
that 106 of these are Jordanians and 72 are foreigners. 

Islamic Party 

■ A new Islamic party could be on the .way. This has 
always been on the cards, but it is only^ now that Isla¬ 
mists are seriously thinking about it. Minister of Inter¬ 
ior, Nalhii Rashida said that there would be no problem 
licensing another Islamic party in Jordan if an applica¬ 
tion was made. In recent weeks,.the media lias taken an 
interest in the “Islamic household”,.especially following 
the Shura Council elections, which voted in a largely 
“moderate" to right wing trend. •' This has lead, to 
renewed speculation that a new Islamic party will be 
formed in the veary near future. . 

Positive WTO negotiations 

■ GENEVA.^Petra)--G«iera] Secretary of the Ministry; 
of Industry and Commerce Muha mmed ~ Halayqa, head .- 
of the Jordanian delegation to ■ WTO negotiations, 
described the third round of negotiations which con¬ 
cluded in Geneva as positive. Most of the negotiating 
countries expressed their support for Jordanian member¬ 
ship. Mr Halayqa said that dual, negotiations are 
expected to be conducted during the Coming six' months, 
which will include USA* EU, Canada, Australia, :New 
Zealand, India, Turkey, Czech Republic, Slovakia, Uru¬ 
guay and Japan. The head of the negotiating -delegation, 
ambassador Kazavbani, said that' Jordan- has. achieved 
great steps in the field of economic liberalization and 
that their bid should be supported. 


Amended draft press 

* law goes to final vote 

r Continuum page I 

- beyond the, forthcoming ordi- 
Deputy Mahmood Kbarai>- na ry session, 
sheh. spokesman of the NW-, Mahmood Al Sherif, former 

also believes that there was 0 f Information and- 

pressure from above, and carrc nt Responsible QiiefBdi-.. 
described the governments w 0 tAd Dustour, was pessi- 
posiiion as one of “you just about the recent devel- 

pass the draft press law, and we opments “Our battle hasn’t 

will owe you one " Kharabsuen yet. since all tire 

continued, "I registered 10 res^ recent amendments could van- 
ervalions, mainly relatingtome ^ |jj tire plenary, but we 
severe penalties P ro P l ^ se 7] gr^tly appreciate tire work of 
which in my opinion, block. ^ NGC. It’s too early to 
freedom of expression. _ drink the toasts, since we must 

The draft law is back m tne Wflit for ^ parliament in its 
hands of the deputies today ^ branches to protect., the 
(Thursday), for more study arm freedom 0 fih e press.” ' 

analysis. The expected raofira- ^ engineer of the 1993 

lion date remains unknown as ^ Publication Law fur- 

* government sources have; mot- ^Mued thar a new law is 
cated that they hope the )aw ^ neetfcd since the current, 
will be endorsed beforeme; eno one _ wilh one 0 r two amend- 
of this extraordinary sessio^ moto-b sufficient enough.! 
Thc deputies themselves aesne 


His Royal Highness Crown Prince Hasson, the Regent, on Tuesday expressed appreciation to Jordan's national taekwondo team. 
TTte Jordanian team won the men's first position, with the women's team gaining second place. Prince Hasson conveyed congratula¬ 
tions from Bis Majesty King Hussein to the members of the team and urged them to continue the hard work. The Regent made a 
presentation to all the team members, who brought home six gold, four stiver and four bronze medals. 


Tawjihi and 
shooting in the air 


Continued, frontpage 1 

For some, the thought of cel¬ 
ebrating wildly is far from their 
minds. .Students who foiled the 
Tawjihi exams are (tiding from 
family and friends, frustrated 
and unable to come to terms 
with their failure. Some blame 
did Ministry of Education for 
making the exams harder this 
year—; alledging that there is a 
policy to minimize the Tawjihi 
pass rate and thus corb the 
number of families shooting 
and celebrating in the sheets. 
Some, have called for the aboli¬ 
tion-ofthe Tawjihi exams all 
together, saying they .put. 
untold pressure and tension on 
every, family whose son or 
daughter is taking the exam. Dr 
Mohammad Haradan. .minister 
of education,.deified.that the 
ministry :has any intention of 
abolishing the Tawjihi, saying, 
“The General Education (GE) 
exams are common in all coun¬ 
tries, and Jordan is no excep¬ 
tion. The GE exams are the 
basis for submitting applica¬ 
tions to join Arab and interna¬ 
tionally recognised 



The anguish of the 




ress ocktail 


Tawjhi, the kick 

■ This week almost all columnists arc talking about the 
results of (he Ai Tawjihi exams. Dr Mohammad Alyan 
in Al Rai, in a somewhat optimistic mood, says the 
nation, from north to south, is celebrating, through 
uluiation. the results of the exams. He adds that Tawjhi 
is a watershed in the lives of many. He consoles those 
who didn't pass. saying that it is not the end of rhe 
world. 

Jihad Al Moumani, writing in Ad Dustour. strikes a 
more sobering note. He asks whether it is logical for the 
government not to have any specific program for the 
“army of winners and losers in the Tawjhi exams?” He 
adds,in amazement that it is incomprehensible that years 
have passed without the government taking some kind of 
action on the issue. 

He says a comprehensive national action plan is 
needed to tackle this urgently. Without such a plan the 
problem will just increase and become “a disastrous 
phenomena that will threaten society." 

Contrary to the more optimistic view adopted by 
Alyan. Al Moumani says those who have failed the 
exams face a bleak future. They have failed to be good 
pupils and will very probably fail in the post-school 
period, and some could even turn to crime “because of 
the absence of educational institutions, despite the fact 
that there are three ministries and tens of government 
departments whose job it is to look after the young 
generation." 

Al Moumani doesn't stop there. He ponders the fate of 
those who passed. They are also likely to face great 
difficulty if the doors of universities dose in their faces. 

Many*of those who passed will still face problems, 
especially those from low income families who are 
unable to afford the rising educational fees. 

The columnist says that greater planning is needed to 
encourage technical training in an age where skilled 
work has become essential. 

Water tankers 



■ Ahmed Shaker, also writing in Ad Dustour. turns his 
attention to the water issue. He says thar water tankers 
are still abusing the water situation in the country. This 
is in spile of the measures that have recently been taken 
by the Ministry of Water. He adds that if you, the 
consumer, still want to have water delivered to your 
home, it will cost you as much as JD 30. The rates had 
initially gone as high as JD 40 at the beginning of the 
so-called “water crisis” two weeks ago. 

Water rates have been set by the Ministry, and they 
have been advertised in the press. It costs the consumer 
300 fils per cubic meter at the water wells. However, it 
costs JD 1.750 fils per cubic meter for consumers in the 
Amman Governorate. Apparently the owners of water 
tankers have not taken any notice and are continuing to 
overcharge. Shaker also says that the Water Authority 
must be partially to blame because it has not stuck to its 
normal summer water distribution program. He points 
out that if the “water crisis” continues, he recommends 
that private water tankers be put under the supervision 
of the Water Authority. However, this is unlikely to 
happen. After all, we believe in free enterprise! 


The despair of the Tawhiji 


The joy of the Tawjihi 


Urgent action needed to curb car accidents 


AMMAN (Star)—Safety on the 
read,: fire dream shared by 
everyone in the community, is 
being put in the spotlight today 
as the result of a .dramatic rise 
in fatalities and injuries caused 
by car accidents. 

- The increase of accidents 
urgently demands, a substantial 
solution. .It is reported that 
more than 500,000 persons die 
annually in car accidents. with 
timber casualties exceeding 10 

milli on. - 

There are also substantial 
material - losses, estimated at 
; billions of 'dollars, to be 
. considered. In Jordan, traffic 

accidents take their toll on both 


human and financial resources. 

The real problem began back 
in the early 1970s with the 
dramatic increase in vehicles 
and population. Year by year 
the problem has grown, and 
serious action must now be 
. taken to reduce car accidents. 

Annual figures speak 
volumes about the problem. 
Last year, available statistics 
showed that 39,005 car 
accidents.occurred, which led to 
the deaths of 577 people. 
16.259 casualties and estimated 
material losses of about one 
million JJ3. 

The Directorate of General 
Security and other authorities. 











Ijpr 


are looking for a solution to the 
problem, and through an 
awareness campaign are hoping 
to get across to people the grave 
impact of car accidents and the 
need for better road safety. They 
have highlighted problems in 
the Jordanian transport sector 
and are discussing possible 
solutions. 

It has become apparent that 
lack of coordination and the 
absence of definite national 
policies and strategies are to 
blame for the critical statistics. 

Poor public awareness of the 
size of the problem, insufficient 
traffic training and driving 
instruction, the nonexistence of 
deterrent legislation or severe 
penalties for traffic offenders 
also contributes to the scale of 
the problem. 

The study recommends the 
establishment of a Higher 
Traffic Council to operate os a 
guide on traffic policies and 
strategies, and a Jordanian 
Traffic Institute, to be in charge 
of training workers on traffic, to 
conduct studies and review 
legislation. 

The security directorate, the 
directors of the traffic 
department, the licence 
deportment and the highway 
patrol all have an interest in 
finding effective strategies to 
curb the rate of car accidents.! 


It seems to me that 
there hum me thine 
under the car 
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It’s all go isn't it Water, growth rates, press law. 
Do you think it’s the heat! 



Our Say. . . 


Setting an example to the nation 

HIS MAJESTY King Hussein’s announcement to the nation on Tuesday that 
he was undergoing chemotherapy to treat a form of lymphatic cancer and 
that he was expected to recover completely has greatly uplifted the spirit of 
all Jordanians. Ever since the King was admitted to Mayo Clinic in the US 
two weeks ago and the revelation was made that he might have lymphatic 
cancer, the nation reacted spontaneously by holding prayers and expressing 
its sincere wishes for the King's swift recovery. 

Rarely in the Arab world and indeed the world can one find such a shining 
example of love and trust between a leader and his nation. It is in these 
testing moments that both the Hashemite leadership and the Jordanian pub¬ 
lic exemplify the unique relationship that binds them. 

And it is in these moments of personal hardship for every Jordanian that 
the King emerges as someone who reflects personal courage as well as great 
leadership. Even when he is fighting this vicious disease, the King opts to 
share his most personal thoughts with his people, keeping nothing away 
from them and proving time and again that as a man and as a leader he 
stands tall in a class of his own. 

In a region where leaders keep their distance from their subjects and 
where the health of kings and presidents is considered a state secret. King 
Hussein chooses to Come close proving that his life belongs to his people 
and country. 

The transparency with which the Jordanian leadership has opted to deal 
with this sensitive issue reflects self-confidence in the ability of the state, 
leadership and people, to deal with crisis, internal and otherwise. While the 
King occupies the most precious space in the heart of every Jordanian, the 
state continues to function even in the time of crisis. That is the message 
that the King wanted to send to all of us. 

His Royal Highness Crown Prince Hassan has wisely administered the af¬ 
fairs of the country during the temporary absence of the King. 

Jordanians should feel proud and confident that their country is strong 
enough to withstand the challenges of the future. 

While we eagerly await the return of our beloved leader, we join millions 
of Jordanians, in cities and villages, in camps and badia, in praying that his 
treatment will he‘stic&ssful aBid^his.KecQYery swift. 

The King has dedlt with fierce battles-throughout his iif&'anawhSe tins '' 
latest one may prove to be the most severe, we are confident that his resolve 
and courage will overcome his disease and that again he will set an example 
for us all.B 
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A ban on truly 
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By Dr Nabil El-Sharif 

THE LOWER House of 
Parliament will start de¬ 
bating the proposed Press 
and Publications Law next 
week, and will go over the 
major amendments made 
by its National Guidance 
Committee. 

One of the articles in 
the proposed law that did 
not get enough attention is 
the one that bans research 
centers from receiving any 
finance ‘from any foreign 
entity.’ 

Only a few people ven¬ 
tured to comment on this article, num¬ 
ber 46 in the draft Press and Publica¬ 
tions Law, because defending would 
be, in some peoples* opinion, synony¬ 
mous with supporting acts of espionage 
or collaboration with the enemy! 

It is equally dubious that foreign in¬ 
stitutions, ranging from UNESCO to 
Fuibright, have refrained from simply 
explaining their objectives, thus rein¬ 
forcing the implication that they do 
stand accused of infiltration or shady 
dealings in Jordanian affairs! 

It is useful to state here that the full 
texi of article 46 as it appears in the 
original draft of the Press and Publica¬ 
tions Law goes like this: “No srudy or 
research center, public opinion polling 
center or any of their employees may 
receive any assistance, aid or financial 
gift, or financing from any non- 
Jordanian entity. The Director of the 
Press and Publications Dept will close 
down any center violating these points, 
for at least three months and not ex¬ 
ceeding six months, in addition to im¬ 
plementing penalties stated in para¬ 
graph “A” of articles 53 of this law 
(fines ranging from JD 30.000 to JD 


Eye on 
Jordan 



50,000, as well as confiscating the sum 
of foreign money received. 

The penalties stated in this article 
give the impression that foreign assis¬ 
tance in the area of research is nothing 
less than act of high treason in all cas¬ 
es, without exception. It is indeed 
amazing that this article would be pro¬ 
posed in a country that has always been 
dependent on foreign aid and has al¬ 
ways dealt with this issue in a very re¬ 
laxed and confident manner. 

It is quite unbelievable that anyone 
would dare to make such a categorized 
statement about the foreign contribu¬ 
tion lo research at a time when we so 
proudly talk about co-operation with 
Europe for instance, and after signing 
the Europe an-Jordanian partnership 
agreement. 

I should stress, however, that I am 
not saying that all foreign aid is harm¬ 
less or that it all comes with no strings 
attached. This statement would be as 
equally faulty as saying that all foreign 
aid to research has alterior motives. 

Foreign aid to research can be an im¬ 
portant tool for the promotion of civil 


society, and for the ad¬ 
vancement of indepen¬ 
dent or non¬ 
governmental research 
institutions. 

If Article 46 is 
passed in its original 
phrasing, it would be 
safe to say that 'an im¬ 
portant independent 
mechanism for moni¬ 
toring governmental 
conduct has been si¬ 
lenced for ever. 

We all remember 
thai the findings of the 
Strategic Studies Cen¬ 
ter on Unemployment 
did not please the gov¬ 
ernment, and that these findings were 
only released after months of squab¬ 
bling. If this independent survey on un¬ 
employment was not conducted, the 
only figures, we would have had would 
have been the government figures. 

That is why one cannot help but 
speculate that the real motive behind 
this article is to ban any independent or 
non-governmental scrutiny of oor state 
ofaffairs. 

Our Lower House of Parliament, 
which will soon start debating the pro¬ 
posed Press and Publications law, is 
called upon to give this Article the at¬ 
tention it deserves. 

Instead of banning all mdpending 
thinkin g, as the current phrasing of Ar¬ 
ticle 46 intends to do, the receipt of 
contributions to research centers should 
be approved in advance by an indepen¬ 
dent commission or even by the Minis¬ 
ter of In formation.'This.-review proce¬ 
dure would ensure -that highly needed 
foreign contributions to the promotion 
of civil society would contin¬ 
ue—without the risk of espionage or in- 
filtration.B 


Israeli perspective 


Sanctions j ♦ 

the commemora¬ 
tion of the UN Declar¬ 
ation of Human Rights, 
due to take place at the- 
end of this year, could 
well be—by default—a 
commemoration of the 
degradation of human 
existence and the frailty 
of the human condition 
in general. In the-hope 
of punishing wrong! 

doers, and consequently 
protecting the ideal of 
human rights, we have 
witnessed policies thflf.- 
punish both abusers and 
abused alike. __ 

.Nowhere is this more' 
apparent than in the do¬ 
main of the punitive 
sanction policies under¬ 
taken by the United Na¬ 
tions. The idea itself, 
which aims, to punish-' 
rouge leaders, following 
abhorrent policies, ends 
up adding insult to inju¬ 
ry to those people who 
are already suffering the ' 
effects of the severe pol¬ 
icies pursued by- their 
own ieaderrixips. 

This rationale—that if 
people suffer economic, 
hardships they turiv their 
anger against their Tead- 
ers and take action to re¬ 
move them—-is very 
similar to the thesis that 
was advocated by~ the 
extreme left. The so- 
called revolutionary 
groups qfthe late 1970s ■= 
and early 1980s used to 
opposehuraajiitafianaid 
directed . at relieving 
poveriy stricken areas in 
the world, because such 


Why is he waiting? 


Netanyahu is facing a crafty and hostile Palestinian 
adversary and he holds very few real cards .! 


By Prof YehosJ^iqgqjsy^ * _ 

■ • PalestH-ians • on._ 

IT IS as clear as daylight, our co'nfidence 'of that 
that Mr Benyamin Netanyahu 
whether to con- 






is uncertain 
tinue meeting the commit¬ 
ments which the previous 
government took upon itself 
within the framework of the 
Oslo process. There are those 
who attribute this to his ideo¬ 
logical stances. Others, a lit¬ 
tle more cynical attribute his 
vacillations to fear of the 
break-up of his coalition, on 
which his administration de¬ 
pends. Very few observers 
try to analyze the reality 
which is the basis for Netan¬ 
yahu’s hesitation. 

If Netanyahu saw himself 
as freed from the burden of 
the Oslo process, and was 
convinced that he had re¬ 
ceived the authorization of 
the voters of Israel to ignore 
an official international 
agreement, which a legally 
constituted previous govern¬ 
ment took upon itself, he 
would have acted immediate¬ 
ly following his election. He 
would simply have an¬ 
nounced that the Palestinians 
had not fulfilled their com¬ 
mitments and thrown out the 
whole process—he certainly 
would not have signed the 
Hebron Agreement and be¬ 
gun its implementation. 

Because he behaved in pre¬ 
cisely the opposite way, one 
cannot help but con¬ 
clude—unless one takes a 
less than candid look at reali¬ 
ty—that Netanyahu sees him¬ 
self. without any great enthu¬ 
siasm. as bound, in principle, 
by Israeli commitments. 

If fear of the breakup of 
his coalition was his only 
consideration, he would be 
wary of harming the settlers 
of Hebron, who are loathed 
hv the majority of the Israeli 
public, and would not have 
given up Israeli control of 
Arab Hebron. Bui today, two 
years after his election, Mr 
Netanyahu, along with many 
other Israelis, has lost the 
last remnant of belief that Ar¬ 
afat and his friends desire to 
reach a peace with us. The 
behavior of Palestinian lead¬ 
ers is clearly motivated by a 
single goal: receiving the 
greater part of the occupied 

territories, while giving up 
nothing in return, and of 
transforming those territories 
into a base for the continua¬ 
tion of the struggle against 
Israel. 

Israel is being preached to 
from all sides, that in order 
to fulfill the peace process 
rherc is a need for “confi¬ 
dence building” Israel must 
convince the Arabs that it de¬ 
sires peace by making vari¬ 
ous concessions, even be¬ 
yond those reached in the 
Oslo. Taba and Cairo agree¬ 
ments. No one mentions. 


must convince us that after 
preaching for almost 100 
years that we have no part or 
patrimony in this land, and 
that we must not return to it 
or reconstitute our national 
independence in it that they 
must, after fighting us in eve¬ 
ry possible way, convince us 
that they have truly changed 
their ways and are prepared 
for peace and reconciliation. 

The main act that the Pal¬ 
estinians should undertake in 
order to build confidence is 
to annul the genocidal Pales¬ 
tinian Charter. Instead of an 
annulment, we got a cheap 
performance of primitive 
craftiness and cooperation, 
either innocent or shameful, 
by Israeli partners. Arafat 
and his cohorts invest inter¬ 
national aid money to build a 
military force larger by far 
than what was determined in 
agreements, in order to join 
Israel's enemies should con- 
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process as a temporary thing 
stemming from, the current 
balance of forces, which will 
change direction in.the future 
when the balance of these 
forces changes. Regard for 
the State of Israel, for Jewish 
nationalism, for Zionism, for 
our right to • self- 
determination and to Hebrew 
culture is expressed in Pales¬ 
tinian Authority radio broad¬ 
casts in decidedly negative 
terms. 

Palestinian spokesmen 
present their ultimate inten¬ 
tions with great, honesty. 
They declare that after they 
receive everything they need 
to receive in the framework 
of the Oslo process and nego¬ 
tiations on the final; status 
settlement begin, they will 
again demand what they have 
always demanded—in other 
words, the right of the 1948 
refugees to return to the orig¬ 
inal Israel to realize their 
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few cards.he be¬ 

fore the final statra talks be¬ 
gin. In order'to khciw wheth¬ 
er the Palestinians really 
desire peaces we should dis¬ 
cuss aD of the problems and 
all aspects of the final peace 
agreement with them before 
we withdraw’, not afterwards. 
That is what Netanyahu is at¬ 
tempting to do—to repair a 
little of what ;the architects 
of Oslo greatly twisted.. This 
is why those who built cax- 
. tied in the air and inflated 
the balloon of peace are so 
angry.l 

Translated from the He¬ 
brew daily, Ma’ariv 
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Sotb^fiepetiple’s anger, 
and blunt their. revolu¬ 
tionary zeal. 

•• berth •, . ratio- 

ABafcs-^the UN and of 
extreme left—the out- 
. cbrnC-fc Clear. If people 
get 'their hands 
-dafbd&ic sanitary -and 
’’ medical equipment, they 
^wfllcfifcV’ 

. - Sanctions, as a policy, 
^rtayed a- major role in 
•ithe ^politics*. ofLthe 20th, 

Nations used sanctions 
to make aggressor states 
in the 1930s conform to 
international norms. 
They failed, and it took 
a world war (with mfl- 
Gons of casualties) to 
uphold these norms; 
these same norms were 
split up again in the im- . 
mediate aftermath of the 
great conflagration. T 

he League of Nations 
was replaced by the UN;' 
who bad leanif by this, 
stage that it was impos¬ 
sible to impose sanc¬ 
tions on world powers, • 
because it only increases 
their resolve to go their 
own way. The paradigm' 
of the ex-USSR and its 
satellites shows tins to 
be true, as they never 
conformed to the notion 
of human rights. Even 
tittle Cuba was hardly 
affected by sanctions, 
because it had a whole 
bloc of ideological allies 
to subsidize its econb^., 

■ ; my, enabling- it to cQnr r i 
turae along its chosen 
path. 

Now it is only small' 
countries-^those 

• under-developed, eanmg 
mies like Sudan, -Iibya*. 
Iran and Iraq—that have ■ 
to face sanctions. Every 
one. can see the econpm^. 
ic hardships tliar -harif' 
been, caused, to.'iheie*\ 
countries, bw has there^ 
really been any /.weaker^', 
mg of their resolve to Rtf;': 
sist? There is not- 
gle memberstate'ffibtnir^ 
whole of the ON 
Would say that then 1 aim-, 
is to punish the citizens^, 
of the sanction-hit ccfuit 
fry, but this is’ exactly^' 
what is happening; l- 
These people are bensgCv-j 
held responsible fori ^ev¬ 
ictions of their leaders, - . 

. and are punished:colks^Vj 
tively in a- manner .^ 1 
even the UN chf 

stands against. ‘ 

The sanctions .poticjL,' 
has failed in the pasrand" ■ 
will, fail again in the itt- 
brre; The people . who.-.; 
suffer under - sanctions. - 
direct -their- haired and^ 
*niiposity towards the.v. 
international institu-;. 
cions-—the veay same iiK 
sdtutioBs that-.are sup- ; 
posed to be safeguarding', 
their- human. rightsV SndV 
Whotaik endlessly gf iff-.; 
temationaJ order; ’ t 

• morality. The. poticy ^? 
sanctions has.bet^mei^i^ 
cheap excuse,/foC'.••j*'’-* - 
lack of imagmacM®^;-.^^^?; 
tern alive thinking-^ 
direction of-the intSc 
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Business 

scene 


■The fadazT Export 
Devdopmeat and Commcr- 
oal Centers Co. 0EDCO) 
is leading an intensive cam- 
to upgrade national 
and promote 
exports. Lately it has orga- 
Mxed a seminar on environ-^ 
D ^ en ^ nwsgeniait in indiis- 
frial companies to discuss 
means of maintain jug ujteg- 
rity between industry and- 
investment In addition it 
plans to boost awareness of 
environment - 

About 30 participants 
adcoded the seminar repre¬ 
senting die industrial and 
services sectors, indudmg 
the Royal Scientific Soci¬ 
ety. the Investment Promo- ■ 
tion Corporation and the 
Industrial Development 
Bank. The environment 
management program is 
known as IS014000. 
JEDCO is planning to orga¬ 
nize a training course"next 
month in the auditing 
bylaw for ISO 14000. 

■ The future of the phar¬ 
maceuticals industry in Jor¬ 
dan and ways of transfer¬ 
ring high technology into 
this vital sector was the 
topic of a specialized scien¬ 
tific seminar held at the Jor¬ 
dan Women's University 
last week. The pharmaceu¬ 
tical industry in Jordan has 
maintained high standard in 
quality and has managed to 
compete on the interna¬ 
tional mark et. In his speech 
at the opening. Dr Moham¬ 
mad AJ-Halaykn, secretary 
general of toe Ministry of 
Industry and Trade, 
stressed that entering, toe 
global markets presents 
challenges to Jordanian 
industries , so it is impor¬ 
tant to strongly emphasize 
toe need to upgrade prod¬ 
ucts and improve quality. 
Dr Halayka also said, that 
such seminar s help to 
exchange expertise and 
speed up toe transfer of 
high-technology to various 
industries, particularly to 
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pharmaceuticals. Jordan is 
currently undergoing tnn gh 
negotiations with toe Wodd' 
Trade Organization (WTO), 
to conclude a i formula-for 
fioe^rade estetimge.*-^-'^ ; 

A report' on' the:pharma¬ 
ceuticals industry in Jordan. 
stated that overall invest¬ 
ment in this branch of. 
industry reached WOO mil¬ 
lion, whereas'■ registered 
capital for this sector stands 
at JD171.7 mflKon. Work¬ 
ers in this sector totaled 
3200, the report added. 
Currently there are 16 pfaar- 
maceutical plants (13 
already operational and 3 
under constructitm). The 
revenue from pharmaceuti¬ 
cal exports, which ranks 
second after phosphates, 
reached $180 milli on .last 
year. Jordanian medici n e s 
reach about 35 markets in 
the Arab commies, Europe, 
America and the Far East 
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Beat the Millennium BuglpSSSL 


By Uham Sadeq ..'. 

Star Staff Writer ' .. - £ v 

EVERY AGE has its owa'spe- 
™hty, features and chaBeoges. - 
Approaching .toe end of toe- 
twentieth century we arc wit- ■ 
nessing unique chnilen yx that 
could alto- .the face of the; 
world during; toe next millen¬ 
nium. 

fa toe case of health, there is 
toe Viagra craze,-which is-airr' 
rcnlly promising to core impo¬ 
tence and give men a new lease ' 
of life. In toe business world, - 
globalization and the world- - 
wide trend towards toe fine:, 
marker economy is just one . - 
example of. toe. .endless chal¬ 
lenges that lie ahead for Jinan - 
al and economic institutions.' ■ 
The one tiring that all ‘ 

sectors of society have in com¬ 
mon- nowadays is their increas¬ 
ing dependence on computers 
and high-technology. That's : 
why toe problem, known-as toe. 
Millennium Bug or the -year 
2000 problem is such-a hot. 
story. What exactly is this 
“Bug.'’ called- some times Y2K? 

Highlighting the challenges" 
that will result- from the Brig,. 
the' BritishBank recently orga- ■ 
nized a seminar at Le Mesidien 
Hotel, Amman , . “Beal - 

the Millennium Bug.” "• 


'". Mr Rxunzi Batshon, Techni- 
. cal Services Executive at the 
BritishBank spoke about the 
-preparations tool must be made 
to. face the problem. Firstly, we 
. should identify toe problem, 
discuss its potential impact and 
then decide how to respond to 
■ it, he told participants. 

Although most peo¬ 
ple have now beard of 
.toemQIenim bug, few 
businesses realize the 
possible extent of its 
effects. - Just Imagine 
all computer operating 
systems crashing on the 
fast’ day of .the new 
mUldtium. It is indeed 
a. bad omen for busi¬ 
nessmen -and universal 
institutions depending 
so much on high-tech 
for their data process¬ 
ing. 

-Planned. celebrations 
world-wide to welcome 
toe new. millennium, 
could well be cancelled. “The 
millennium bug poses a very 
real and significant risk, not 
just to computers, but to any 
equipment that recognizes toe 
date by using a micro¬ 
chip—this means dun it will 
affect the infrastructure on 
which your business relies, e.g. 
transport systems,” said Mr 


Batshon. 

Most computer operating 
systems, including microchips 
and computers, were originally 
developed using six digit dale 
fields.'* As a result, the year 
2000 . in an unconverted sys¬ 
tem will open as 00, so the first 



of January 2000 would-be rec¬ 
ognized as 01.01.00,” he clari¬ 
fied. However, most computer 
systems will recognize this as 
toe year 1900. 

Mr Butshon pointed out that 
toe problem may also be exac¬ 
erbated because the year 2000 
is a leap year. A fault may nlw 
occur in the computer's calcu¬ 


lations. “The potential prob¬ 
lem could either be a total fail¬ 
ure or an error, but it is impera¬ 
tive to emphasize that the risk 
threatens every sector.” Mr 
Batshon said, adding that the 
total cost of converting existing 
systems all over the world 
could be about $600-800 
billion. 

Equipment at risk 
includes personal com¬ 
puters, ATM’s. process 
controllers, security sys¬ 
tems. lifts. air- 

conditioning and lighting 
systems, aircraft and 
ATC (Air-Traffic Con¬ 
trolling systems) and 
nuclear warheads. 

In addition, Mr. Bat- 
toon explained that any 
software that performs 
time based calculations, 
building and equipment 
maintenance. appoint¬ 
ments, or computer back 
op systems, systems to 
determine eligibility of consu¬ 
mers. overdue payment inven¬ 
tory controlling and loans sys¬ 
tem ~etc are at risk. 

The potential impact of 
Y2K, can be divided into direct 
and indirect. 

Direct impact would mean 
business failure, operations dis¬ 
ruption (because of the lack of 



zones come to the 
rescue of the environment 


By IbtisamAwadat 

Star Stiff Writer - • 


THE .PROBLEM of having 
industries-within toe buOt envi¬ 
ronment is something which 
toe ' government las been 
addressing for well over a year 
DOW.. The current policy. Is to 
-allocate sites within toe King¬ 
dom’s dries far industrial pur¬ 
poses only;' thereby reducing 
the level .of unplanned indus¬ 
trial expansion. By concentrat¬ 
ing industries into one site it 
becomes easier to protect toe 
localenvironment—as toe lev¬ 
els of pollution and noise, as 
well as toe'disruption to- the 
Weal cab bb 

I'We began, our policy a year 
and a half ago, in brier to stop 
toe arbitrary spread of factories 
within the municipalities,” said 
Tawfeeq Kristian, toe Minister 
of toe Municipal Rmal Affairs 
and rite. Environment (MRAE). 
So far, 12 Industrial zones have 
been established—one zone for 
each goverhorate. ' 

- One of these zones is located 
. in the Al Jeeza municipality,. 
40Km to toe south of Amman. 
There are three , main industries 
occupying the site, covering an 
area of 155 dunums. One fac¬ 
tory produces fecial .tissues, a 
second canned food; while the 
third : rrmnnfarrtnre ft .aluminum' 
profiles. The capital required to 
establish tins, .industrial zone . 
totaled $65 - milli on. “We 
received financial aid from toe 
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Tawfeeq Kristian, Minister of MRAE, on a tour atAl Jeeza 


compliant systems), loss of 
markets and customers, and 
reduced profits. 

Indirect impact could mean 
disruption to customers and 
supplies, legal implications, 
insurance cover and employee 
morale. 

Project managers and 
accountability arc the key ele¬ 
ments needed to contain the 
problem. “Compliance to the 
Y2k problem is manda¬ 
tory—not optional—because of 
the high risks.” Mr Batshon 
stressed. 

It is also essential to make 
sure that all parties whom we 
deal with in business operate 
using compliant systems. 

To conclude, everyone has 
us recognize that there is no 
magic solution to this universal 
problem. We are all in one 
boat, so harm to one will 
affects us all. so it is vital to be 
ready to make a real effort to 
beat toe Millennium Bug. 

It has been recently reported 
that Wall Street's first simu¬ 
lated test of stock trading in toe 
year 2000. concluded last 
week, revealed do date- 
sensitive problems, according 
to officials at the Securities 
industry Association (SLA). 
SLA. whose headquarters is 
spfit between New York and 
Washington, simulated stock 
trading on 3 January. 2000. 

The only hitches uncovered 
by this test and three previous 
tests, which simulated trading 
at the end of 1999. were linked 
to infrastructure and routing 
problems, said John Pancfaery, 
the association’s year 2000 
project manager. “So far all 
indications are that it went 
extremely well,” he said, refer¬ 
ring to a test that involved 29 
brokerages and all major stock 
exchanges. 

Panchery added that the 
routing and infrastructure 
snags were likely toe result of 
the way participating firms and 
exchanges were using test 
equipment and logical main¬ 
frame partitions to separate test 
trades from normal trading 
activities. 

“A lot of these connectivity 
issues will go away because 
firms will use their normal 
routing mechanisms to send, 
buy and sell orders in 2000, as 
well as when the SLA runs 
industry-wide tests with all par¬ 
ticipants beginning next 
March,” said Panchery. The 
association is planning two 
more tests to cover mutual 
funds and options trading 
before releasing aggregate 
results next month. ■ 


first Pan Arab 
Quality Expo 



Naouri Group President, Ibrahim Al Naouri, (Right) 
shakes hands with Deputy Prime for Development Affairs ■ 
Jawad Al Anani 


NAOURI GROUP participated 
in the first Pan Arab Quality 
Expo that took place in Amman 
from July 20-24 under the pat¬ 
ronage of His Royal Highness 
Crown Prince Hassan. the 
Regent. It was the first special¬ 
ized quality expo in the Arab 
world for companies which 
have been awarded ISO 9000 
certification. 

Dr Jawad Annani, deputizing 
for Prince Hassan. opened the 
event and addressed the partici¬ 
pants. He later visited the 
stands of the 90 participating 
companies from Saudi Arabia, 
Syria. Egypt, and of course Jor¬ 
dan. 

Companies representing 
business, services and trade 
took part, which proves toe 
level of awareness among Jor¬ 
danians in particular, and Arab 
companies in general, of the 
changes that are taking place at 
present and the preparations 
that are required iu the near 
future. 

Naouri Group is a pioneer 
which has attained the ISO 
9002 certification for three of 
its companies last year, and has 
already implemented an inno¬ 
vative system for a forth com¬ 
pany within the Group, which 
will apply for certification very 
soon. It will be the first com¬ 
pany in Jordan to achieve the 
certification for travel and tour¬ 
ism. 

Naouri Group is the holding 
company for several distin¬ 
guished companies offering 
services in toe "field Of 
shipping, transport, travel, tour¬ 
ism, inspection and certifica¬ 
tion. A new company was 
recently formed in Jordan, 
extending toe services of the 
Group to toe field of certifica¬ 


tion. Near East Inspection Co. 
offers the services of one of the 
largest and most reknow ned 
companies in toe field of certi¬ 
fication, toe German TUV 
Bayern Group. , 

Since its inception, the com¬ 
pany has performed many aud¬ 
its and achieved a respectable 
share of the market. \ 

At toe First Pan Arab Qual¬ 
ity Meeting, toe Near East 
Inspection Co. was selected to 
represent the experiences of 
certification bodies in Jordah 
and the Arab World. A pap^ - 
entitled “Quality System Audit¬ 
ing, Difficulties and Remedies*' 
was presented by Eng. Adeee 
Hiasat on behalf of TUV 
Bayem Group, and covered 
operational and business diffi¬ 
culties in the profession in Jor¬ 
dan and the Arab countries. ‘ 
Operational difficulties coulfl 
be described as process related 
and country related, while busi¬ 
ness difficulties were catego¬ 
rized as market related. Reme¬ 
dies were suggested and tot 
recommendations of the Fin$ 
Pan Arab Meeting were as fol¬ 
lows: J 

■ Harmonizing existing regular 
lory rules and resources. « 

■ The “exchange of expertise^ 
as an on-going process. ] 

■ Establishing a nationtij 

accreditation and certification 
organization, similar to tot 
British UKAS and the German 
TGA/DAR. ! 

•-■- Establishing the^uationall 
approved “auditing code 
practice” and qualification of 
auditors, and categorization of 
certification bodies based of 
relevant international star* 
dards. * 


World Bank and some national 
banks,” said Deya Noqol, chair¬ 
man of the board. *The three 
factories created 500 local job 
opportunities,” Mr Noqol 
added. ... 

Although, all three, industries 
are radically different, the gov¬ 
ernmental policy of locating 
them together is seen to work at 
Al Jeeza, as they all benefit 
from each other. Mr Krishan, 
on a recent tour to the industrial 
zone, expressed his satisfaction 
to. The Star. What I admired 
most about toe site is the way 
they use water from their refin¬ 



ery station (waste water) in 
order to cultivate berseem, fruit 
trees, and other environmen¬ 
tally pleasing plants. 

.The minister, answering a 
question posed by The Star 
regarding, the low level of 
industrial activity in Jordan as a 
whole, expressed his anger at 
the industries themselves. “We 
in Jordan have all the necessary 
conditions for successful indus¬ 
trial development, like an abun¬ 
dance of available cheap 
labour, large amounts of vacant 
land, suitable investment laws, 
as well as a 10 year tax exemp¬ 
tion for all investors. Yet. 
despite all tins, we are still 
unable to compete in the world 
market.” The minister contin¬ 
ued, “in my opinion toe prob¬ 
lem lies with toe greedy inves¬ 
tors, who seek large profits 
over short periods, without giv¬ 
ing much attention to the qual¬ 
ity of their investments.” 

Regarding industries role in 
the environment, the minister 
addressed the cabinet recently, 
and proposed limiting all new 
industrial investments to these 
zones. Those businessmen who 
intend to open large factories 
within buflt up areas, will have 
to submit an application to a 
supervisory committee, made 
up of representatives from the 
Ministry of Interior, Ministry 
of Health, and toe MMRAE, as 
well as others. All parties hope 
dial this policy will core the 
environmental problems that 
we face today. ■ 
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Highest and lowest performing stocks in the Amman Financial Market 
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Direct marketers back 
in business in China 


By Maggie Farley 

SHANGHAI—Am way Corp.. 
Avon Products Inc. and Mary 
Kay Crop, are back in business 
in China after being sidelined in 
April by a government ban on 
direct selling. 

But new rules mean that 
Avon ladies may not come call¬ 
ing toe way they used to: The 
US-based direct-marketing 
giants must open retail stores. 
Sales agents still may take 
orders and deliver products 
door-to-door, but under a gov¬ 
ernment measure designed to 
keep salespeople from being 
sa d dled with unsold wares, they 
no longer must buy the goods 
from the company before trying 
to resell them. 

Avon opened retail and 
wholesale outlets on June 15, 
and Amway resumed operations 
on July 21 with special permis¬ 
sion to use their rales represen¬ 
tatives for service and delivery 
but not direct selling. Mary Kay 
has received an unofficial go- 


ahead from the government to 
reopen and says it expects offi¬ 
cial approval soon. 

*The purpose of the ban was 
to cull the bad ones and keep 
the good ones in order to pro¬ 
tect the consumer, but these last 
three months, we have all been 
heavily impacted,” said Chad¬ 
wick Chien, Mary Kay's finan¬ 
cial controller in Asa. “But we 
afl knew that sooner or later we 
would get back to business.” 

The Chinese government 
banned direct selling on April 
22, complaining in a directive 
that such practices spawned 
“weird cults, triads, supersti¬ 
tious groups and hooliganism.” 
Multilevel marketers typically 
develop a network: of sales 
agents who buy products at a 
discount and resell them, earn¬ 
ing bonuses through commis¬ 
sions and by bringing new peo¬ 
ple into the company. 

Avon introduced the practice 
in China in 1990, followed by 
Amway, Mary Kay, Tupper- 
ware and Sara Lee, companies 


thai found it to be a successful 
marriage of Ameri can-style 
entrepreneurial spirit and Chi¬ 
nese networking. US Trade 
Representative Charlene Bar- 
sbefsky went to bat for the com¬ 
panies after the ban, pointing 
out that together they have 
invested at least $120 million in 
plants and offices in China and 
enlisted more than 2 million 
salespeople in their networks. 

Their success spawned thou¬ 
sands of imitators, including a 
fair share of frauds selling 
everything from fake gold to 
potency pills. After toe ban's 
implementation, at least 10 peo¬ 
ple were killed iu protests in 
Hunan province, where thou¬ 
sands of people were stuck with 
motorized foot massagers and 
magic health potions they had 
bought and suddenly could not 
sell. 

While the April directive was 
designed largely to weed out the 
fly-by-night operators, toe mul¬ 
tinational companies were 
reined in as well. In a meeting 


with Barshefsky in April. Chi¬ 
nese Trade Minister Wu YT 
reportedly accused the compa¬ 
nies of breaking rules against 
selling imported products—the^ 
are allowed to sell wares mamig 
factored only in their Chioesq 
plants—and illegally recruiting 
students as sales agents. Th^ 
government also objected to 
motivational meetings that 
reward top sellers and reemk 
new ones. 3 

But toe companies offered 
Chinese citizens a chance to 
make money independently in 3 
time of mass layoffs in the 
country. That, combined with 
their significant investment, has 
made the government unwilling 
to shut toe giants out cons 
pletely. The new regulations 
state that only enterprises with 
an overall investment of $10 
million or more may employ 
sales agents. ■ 

LA Times-Washington Post 
News Service 


Lurie’s NewsCartoon 



In The Footsteps Of Economic Recovery 
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Prophet and loss 

New Age guru Kahlil Gibran was no saint, Robin Waterfield says . But isn 't fallibility proof of 

humanity? Mike Bradley meditates . 


Dashed hopes in Hebron 

The false teeth 
that fool no one 


.A SOFTLY spoken, bearded beanpole 
of a man. Robin Walerfield. 45. pos¬ 
sesses a casual charm Chat pervades 
both his prose and his conversation. He 
lives quietly in Teddington, Middlesex, 
with his wife and teenage children, ply¬ 
ing his trade as a professional classi¬ 
cist. writing translations, commentaries 
and academic articles in the comfort of 
a dark, book-stuffed study. Unaggres- 
sively confident, he has the gift of 
remarkable recall and comes across os 
refreshingly unacademic even when 
expounding upon complex subjects. 

Waterfield's new biography, to be 
published next month, entitled The 
Prophet: The Life and Times of Kahlil 
Gibran recently brought him more 
attention than he is used to. Reports 
focused on his portrayal of the Leba¬ 
nese mystic poet and painter as a less- 
than-prefect guru with a fondness for 
women and arak (a traditional Leba¬ 
nese drink akin ro ouzo). How, went 
the line, could the author of a work of 
such flawless spiritually as The 
Prophet turn out to be well, so very fal¬ 
lible? The revelations rocked New Age 
devotees, and Waterfield was, some¬ 
what unjustly, portrayed as a clinical 
academic and heartless debunker. 

Waterfield is unfazed by the atten¬ 
tion, faintly amused even. A former 
university lecturer in Ancient Greek, 
specializing in philosophy, his first 
book Plato: Philebus, was published 
by Penguin in 1982. After that he 
worked as a copywriter until, in 1988. 
he was appointed commissioning edi¬ 
tor of the Arkana imprint. Penguin's 
New Age arm. 

His study at home contains a well- 
stuffed “vanity shell” of his works: 
translations of Xenophon. Plutarch. 
Herodotus. Aristotle and, outnumber¬ 
ing the rest, Plato, whom he describes 
as “my main man.” But. he says, “I 
can't survive just translating Plato, so I i 
do other things which, T hope, will I 
have greater commercial possibilities." 1 

Appropriately, Waterfield's new f 
biography coincides with the 75th [ 
anniversary of the publication of The J\ 
Prophet , a collection of 26 homilies ^ 
revolving around the ideas of reincar¬ 
nation and the migration of the human 
soul, written in a~ style that could be 
described as Walt Whilman-raeets-the- 
Bible. The book is a key New Age 
text, and has so far sold nine million 
cppwsjn North America, atope. {.ppt t 
counting the UK market or the territo¬ 
ries in which it has been translated into 
22 languages). 

Beloved of pop stars and actors, 
Gibran is perhaps best known for his 
“oak tree and cypress" passage on mar¬ 
riage, a staple of secular weddings, and 
a source of great irritation to many a C 
of E vicar. Bom in 1883, in the Maron- 
ite Christian hamlet of Bsharri on the 
slops of Mount Lebanon. Gibran emi¬ 
grated to Boston in 1895. In 1912 he 
moved to New York City, where he 
remained until his death from cirrhosis 
of the liver in 1931. 

As the title implies, Waterfield's 
biography is an attempt to solve the 
central dichotomy in the life of a man 
who so often hid behind an ingenious 
facade, and one about whom so much 
adorning, inaccurate material has been 


written. For this, his function as biog¬ 
rapher had to move “beyond being a 
writer to being a detective.” 

Gibran's popularity is huge. Since 
The Prophet went into the public 
domain the market is sustaining four or 
five editorials, of which the Arkana 
imprint accounts for sales of around 
15.000 a year. Also popular is Jesus: 
The Son of Man, of which Waterfield 
says, “I think it’s a good book. Gibran 
was always interested in the figure of 
Christ, whose original teachings 
formed: the basis of his main philoso¬ 


without gening bored. More signifi¬ 
cantly. though. I believe that, as Plu¬ 
tarch said in the first century AD, “the 
understanding of character is what 
biography should he about." 

Waterfield first encountered 
Gibran's work in the late Sixties, 
"WheD eveiyone else did" in the shape 
of The Prophet . “In subsequent years," 
he says, “it became the sort of book 
that I'd pick up once in a white, rather 
like Jonathan Livingstone Seagull, 
Then, when his works entered the pub¬ 
lic domain, it made sense to me as a 
publisher to produce new editions with 
substantial introductions.” 

His 



phy. A lot of people expect 
him to have been a Sufi, whereas in 
fact he was brought up as a Maronite 
Christian.” 

In 1995. Waterfield edited an anthol¬ 
ogy of Gibran’s work, which led to 
Peter Carson, then head of Penguin, 
asking him to write this biography. “In 
the course of writing introductions for 
the Arkana books. I had read all the 
other biographies—the main one by 
Gibran's cousins Jean and Kahlil 
Gibran and two earlier ones. None was 
particularly satisfactory." 

So he decided to write a life that 
would be authoritative and at the same 
time “set the record straight," in part 
by rounding out the character of this 
extraordinary and compulsively men¬ 
dacious man. “It took me two years to 
research and write," says Waterfield, 
“a comparatively short period when 
you consider how much time 1 had to 
spend in archives and libraries in the 
States and, of course, in the Lebanon. 
Luckily, as a result of my academic 
background. I can do the research 


instincts proved right- readers wanted to 
know more about this eccentric wise 
man. much of whose work consisted of 
timidessly revi&itable collections of 
aphorisms illustrated with his own 
exquisite paintings. Notable, though, is. 
the absence of any obvious prophecy, 
so why The Prophet ? The Greek word 
prophet simply means “spokesman for a 
god." Waterfield explains patiently. “In 
ancient Greece, if you went to the ora¬ 
cle at Delphi the seeress would babble 
something after which a ‘perforate’ 
would interpret what she had said. This 
was the true sense in which Gibran's 
Bostonian friends began to call him a 
propheL" 

Initially, Gibran considered himself 
a poet, but later took on the mantle of 
prophet when he moved to New York. 
Rather than attempt to create “a coher¬ 
ent body of thought," the man hailed as 
the “Syrian Shelley" (Syria at the time 
embracing Lebanon and other regions 
that have since gained their indepen¬ 


dence), remained more poet than phi¬ 
losopher and was seen to be port of the 
Mahjar school of Neo-Classical Arab 
poetry. 

These were Romantic writers who 
broke with the hitherto strict rules gov¬ 
erning that area of Arabic literature. 
“His exposure to Western culture gave 
him a strong and enduring taste for 
personal freedom in both religion and 
politics,” writes Waterfield in the 
book. 

“Gibran's gift,” he says, “was not 
necessarily to be exceptional as an Ara¬ 
bic poet, but actually to be able ro sir in 
two camps, to be acceptable to the West 
as well as to the East. Which is why he 
was picked up by the West, unlike 
most of the other Arabic Romantics. 
Also, though, he may not have been 
technically that good a poet, whatever 
else he did he put his heart and soul 
into his work, whereas the others seem 
slightly more artificial." 

For the fust time, Waterfield’s 
book establishes Gibran as the 
founding father of New Age litera¬ 
ture. “Gibran’s role,” he writes, “was 
to parlay into readily accessible sym¬ 
bols the basic message of the Roman¬ 
tics and Transcendentalists who 
chiefly influenced him Black. Nietzs¬ 
che, Rousseau, Maeterlinck, Carpen¬ 
ter, Emerson, Whitman—and trans¬ 
mit them in an easily digestible form 
to future generations." In Gibran's 
work, he adds, “all the major New 
Age ideas are there, and In a more 
accessible form than, say. Teilhard 
de Chardin." 

He has gone to the trouble, for 
example, to wade through the lengthy 
journals of Mary Haskell, the wealthy 
Boston schoolteacher who took 
Gibran under her wing in 1904. For a 
time the two were engaged and Has¬ 
kell wrote a minutely detailed 
account of the entire relationship, 
which yields many interesting obser¬ 
vations. such as the example. Water- 
field relates of their meetings: He 
told Mary he was fed up with being 
Boston high society's performing ; 
monkey, something exotic and unu¬ 
sual and liked her immediately j 
because she treated him simply as an 
individual, and was interested 
enough in what he had to say to ask 
pertinent questions." 

Towards the end of our discussion 
I remember an interesting observa¬ 
tion of my own, made .during, my 
investigation of Waterfield's career 
to date, which t wish to pursue. 
Oddly, for a man to whom the word 
“dialogue" is most likely ro signify 
Socrates, it seems he once accepted a 
commission to write the script for a 
“singularly unsuccessful" computer 
game based on Jeffrey Archer's 
novel Not a Penny More. Not a 
Penny Less. What was the attraction 
of Lord Archer's fiction. I want to 
know. “Oh that," he .laughs, agreea¬ 
bly ruffled for an instant. “It wasn’t 
the Archer aspect that intrigued me. 
I'm afraid, but the chance to com¬ 
pose a computer game." Indeed, 
Waterfield's current project is an edi¬ 
tion of Plato’s Gorgias for publica¬ 
tion on CD-ROM. Already his eyes 
are shining at the prospect.! 


By Mark Huband 

THE BUTCHER opened, his 
wallet and showed me his teeth. 
Five fine specimens, preserved 
as evidence to be revealed on 
the day of reckoning. In his 
despair, he wondered if that 
day would ever come. He is not 
the only one among Palestin¬ 
ians along the West Bank to 
wonder what the volatile mix¬ 
ture of Israeli government 
extremism and the corruption 
and ineptitude of the Palestin¬ 
ian Authority will bring. 

The butcher was 
drinking tea at a kiosk ■ — . 
at die end of Al- Shu- « a 
hada Street. Baby-faced 
Israeli soldiers were w 

gathered beneath a YVi 

large umbrella eyeing tyn 

the tea-drinkers and * 

marker stall-holders, fi 
whose lives interna¬ 
tional diplomacy has 171b 

yet to rescue from the r. 

knots of the Middle *u 

East peace process. D- 

The Israelis barked 
orders at Palestinians 


to live in peaceful coexistence 
and mutual dignity and secur¬ 
ity." , . 

A large sign above the Jew¬ 
ish settlement in the centre of 
Hebron says the site was where 
Jews died in a riot at the hands 
of Arabs in 1929. Tbe provoca¬ 
tion is clear. The Star of David 
is daubed as graffiti on Arab 
shops forced to close nearby. 

In the neat settlement, my 
colleague asks the way to the 
Tomb of the Patriarchs, and an 
Israeli soldier asks a settler 
whether we—clearly non- 


LSsSet Baby-fiS “Arafat and his gang are 
» sol S s ««h W ^ wanted for a period—to 
large umbrella eyeing nave the roads and clean 

the .tea-drinkers and 

marker staii-hoiders, the streets. 1 hen there 

tional diplomacy has ITlUSt be a ChOTlge. 1.(1011 t 

££>“ know how it will come. 

fb? ES/THS But in five years, Arafat 

orders at Palestinians jfiaS Completely 

wanting ro drive the . , , i n 

length of the street. The disappointed the people , 

Palestinians shrugged ; - - 


with the compliance 
borne- of occupation. Mean¬ 
while, a few hundred yards 
away, painted starkly on two 
water towers atop a small hill 
housing a' Jewish settlement; 
the blue and white Israeli flag 
dominated the scene. 

“I kept my teeth so l could 
show what it was they did to 
me. Tt was the eid el-fifcr, the 
festival to mark the end of 
Ramadan. I had invited some 
friends and we were having a 
party. The Israelis didn't like it' 
They let off tear gas, thinking 
we were planning something. 
They knocked out my teeth 
with a rifle butt." says the 
butcher. He now has fine new 
false teeth. Bot that is not really 
die point cosmetic changes 
convince nobody. 

The cosmetic changes to.Al- 
Shuhada Street occupy two 
page? pf a January 1997 agrf»r.. 
merit; which saw Israeli troops 
withdraw from most of Hebron. 
The US government budgeted 
$13m to finance a face-lift for 
the street, so Arab traders could 
sell goods in the shops which 
run its length, among which are 
Jewish houses and a large syna¬ 
gogue. Eventually, the US paid 
S2.5nv but still few people go 
there. Cora need a special pass, 
and pedestrians are eyed suspi¬ 
ciously by Israeli troops. 

The street is like the “sterile 
zone” of a border crossing. It is 
a no-man’s land, symbolic of 
the absence of real progress 
made since 1993, when Israelis 
and Palestinians agreed to “rec¬ 
ognise their mutual legitimate 
and political rights, and strive 


Arab—can be trusted to walk tr 
through the settlement unob- re 
served. e> 

Provocation is the plat, du rn 
jour of Israeli politics under hi 
Benjamin Netanyahu, the prime ar 
minister. “The Arabs will only ot 
be satisfied when we [Jews] all at 
disappear,” says David Bar- izt 
nian, Netanyahu's spokesman. er 
On a Jewish settlement a few 
miles from Hebron is die grave tit 
of Baruch Goldstein, a Jewish .ot 
extremist who slaughtered 29 re 
Palestinians in a city mosqne in . vt 
1994. The government has ; 
allowed the grave to become a . pc 
shrine. lei 

The altitude of the Netan- re 
yaho government, however,, is an 
made more difficult to bear by fit 
the failure of the Palestinian / all 
Authority to create an effecti v e all 
alternative through, which to m 

"ns. 

the Palestinian" leader,, from cat 
exile in Tunisia in 1994 saw the ott 
arrival of a * large' entourage ,* sail 
whose local support was tiro- j.‘ 
iced. They dominate key admin- ~ the 
istrative positions within fljfc " all 
authority, as wdl OS’ access to rite 
minions of dollars in develop-. Wt 
meat assistance from foreign bel 
donors and tax revenue from ; fro 
goods destined for the Palestm- . Tui 
ian population. . arc 

“Arafat and; his gang; me thn 
wanted for a period—to pave . bet 
ihe roads and clean the streets, adc 


neer in Jerusalem- 
“Now, nobody will nse up to 
support Arafat from within Pal¬ 
estine If Arafat had the street 
behind him, he would be able 
to forger about Netanyahu and 
[Madeleine] Albright [US sec¬ 
retary of state]. But Arafat is 
the only one who can sign con¬ 
tracts, That’s what keeps him in 
power.” 

Greed has ousted good 
sens*. "I used to wcuk with the 
authority, but they are not inter- jf 
ested in the details of their own 
decisions," said. a Pa l estin i an 
statistician in a town ciut- 
_ side Jerusalem, who 

resigned when ftwtecbai- 
KB cal analysis of political 

decisions was routinely 
O ignored. “For example, 

they don’t seek the views 
of experts on the impact 
• cm land use of the Israeli 

troop redeployments.” 

; *% The technical 

details—regarding land, 

. water and mfrastruc- 

. tune—which affect the 

lives of ordinary Palestin¬ 
ians, have failed to absorb 
the authority’s leaders. 

” Consequently, : Israeli 
negotiators * have been , 
1 able to eijsare the coun- f- 

try’s continuing control of key 

resources viral to susmming 
existing and new Jewish settle¬ 
ments on Arab land. The issue 
has revealed Israel’s dance 

around the Palestinians in much 
of the post five years of negoti¬ 
ations, intensifying Palestm- 
iaas’ resentment of their lead- 
era.', 

. Tire sflencing and intimida¬ 
tion of its own internal critics is 
.one aspect of the authority's 
response. “But aside from their 
violence, they’re all politics. 
Everything they do. If I'get a 
permit to- work in Jerusa¬ 
lem^—which takes months of . 
requests to. the Israelis—the $ 
authority comes and takes it: r 
from- rue, saying I’m not, 
allowed to- have it. So, I'm not' 
allowed.to;work," said another 
man in Hebron. 


tie politicians who 


ns, between the politicians who 
came from the outside arid the 
others.who were always here ,’’ 
said.tbe butcher. 

' “Ilfs, the corruption of all 
those around Arafat. Where has ; 
all the money gone? All that 
money that was meant for us/ 
■Whatever they say, I don’t 
believe in' them. They are not' 
from here. They came from 
Tunisia-when Arafat returned.' 
and they have stolen every-' an 
thing. There will be a war “ 
between us and them," he 
added, a man mired by dashed 


Then there must be;a r change. Ihopes, the ever-present threat 
don't know bow H will come. . of violence and a growing 


But in five. years, Arafat' has- 
completely disappointed the 
people," said a Palestinian engi- 


sense of despair.® 

Financial Tones Syndication 


By Kevin Sullivan 

DARRA ADAM KHEL, Pakistan—It was 
just another sleepy Third World morning 
in the oven-hot desert. Goats gnawed on 
garbage in the street, donkeys pulled carts, 
and bony dogs panted under tables where 
vendors sold bananas that had gone brown 
days ago. 

Then a man stepped out of a shop and 
fired a shining 45-caliber pistol five times 
into the air. Another man stood in the 
street and fired an AK-47 assault rifle 
toward the sky. Over and over, sellers and 
buyers tested their guns, and the POP- 
POP-BANG of pistols and shotguns and 
automatic weapons rang down the market 
street into the dusty hills. 

This remote village not far from the 
Afghanistan border is a firearms bazaar. 
The main street—the only street—is lined 
with tiny shops and stalls filled with every 
kind of firearm: Russian Kalashnikovs, 
American M-16s. Italian Berettas. Israeli 
Uzis, even guns hidden in walking sticks 
and ballpoint pens. Many are originals, but 
most are copies produced in the little 

mom-and-pop workshops hidden in the 
back alleys. Every few minutes, gunsmiths 
test-fire their wares, often standing right in 
the middle of the people and bikes and 
carts jamming the street, and not even the 
dozing dogs flinch. 

Pakistan and its regional rival, India, are 
spending billions on nuclear weapons these 
days, but plain old guns are still far more 
deadly—for now, anyway—in these two 
countries, spilling gallons of blood every 
day in ethnic and religious conflicts that 
kill thousands each year. 

Dana, a little tribal outpost 25 miles 
south of Peshawar, once supplied the 
Afghan mujaheddin rebels in their struggle 
against Soviet occupation, and guerrillas 
from Northern Ireland and the Middle East 
also have bought guns here. 

The shops—which offer home delivery 
anywhere in the country—are the main 
supplier of guns in the unofficial wars rag¬ 
ing in the Pakistani provinces of Punjab 
and Sind. Police say there are 7,000 AK- 
47®. mostly from Dana, in Karachi, where 
ethnic gangs that have turned Pakistan’s 
economic capital into a war zone, killing 
more than 200 people in the last six weeks 
alone. 

Darra is also the main supplier of guns 
in Kashmir, where India and Pakistan have 
engaged in decades of vicious border fight¬ 
ing-making it the most critical flash point 
between the world's newest nuclear states, 
analysts say. 


Pakistani Mom-and-Pop stores 
arm the world’s guerrillas 


In Darra. customers can 
choose from an amazing 
abundance of low-price !£#; 
goods, with no questions 
asked. Dam’s gunsmiths 
say they can produce an '* 
exact copy of any gun in a 
matter of days. In addition „ . 
to the array of automatic S 
weapons on display, local jsy 
officials say. Dam's mer- 
chants also sell cannons, 
anti-aircraft guns and gre- i 5 
nodes. A few US-made j' 1 
Stinger missiles, sent to ■ * 

help the mujaheddin fight 
the Soviets, are said to be 
still available here to the 
discreet buyer. i 

“Each time we sell one, , 
we know in our minds that 
these guns are made for the 
death of human beings," 
said Syed Ali, 30, who sells 
more than 1,000 guns a 
year at the Asia Arms 
Store, where an AK-47 
captured from the Soviet 
army in Afghanistan goes 
for about S320. but almost 
identical copies made in 
Darra start at about S50. 

“Bui this is our only way . 
of earning money," said .gj 
Ali, standing barefoot on a : _ _ 

lovely, blood-red Afghan jyus Wa/is 
carpet beneath a poster ' • ^ 

showing Iraqi leader Sad- 
dam Hussein leading tanks Suuivan 
and troops into bottle. “It’s ■ 
all we have. We don’t have cement facto¬ 
ries or a flour mill." 

Darra is in the middle of the tribal 
North-West Frontier province, a 200-mile 
swath of land along the Afghan border. 
These enclaves were created at the rum of 
the century by British colonial rulers who 
decided to leave them under the control of 
local tribes in exchange for peace. This 
area, most notably the nearby Khyber Pass, 



Sullivan 


left, has been making guns in Darra Adam KheL, Pakistan, for more than 40 years, and he’s 
art along to his children, nephews and cousins who help him in his shopbhoto by Kevin 


has one of the most violent histories in the 
world and has been the route of invaders, 
armies, rebels, smugglers and refugees for 
centuries. 

This frontier land is run by local elders 
and is almost completely beyond the juris¬ 
diction of the national and provincial gov¬ 
ernments. The Pakistani constitution does 
not apply here; instead, the law is doled out 
according to strict Muslim traditions. 


Remarkably, there is very little gun 
crime. People rarely draw a gun m anger 
here, because the target almost surely 
would return fire. 

“The keeping of arms doesn't mean kill¬ 
ing people." said Arif Mohammad, 27. a 
local gun dealer, as he sipped sweet tea in 
a little room behind his shop. "The tribe 
has huge amounts of guns and ammuni¬ 
tion, but we live In peace’ and harmony." 


Perhaps, but the tribes 
survive by running guns 
and drugs and harboring 
. outlaws and rebels, and all 
kinds of characters blow in 
with the hot desert winds. 

Men in traditional Paki¬ 
stani shalwar kameez- 
knee-length tunics worn 
over loose-fitting 

pants—wander the streets 
with two or three auto¬ 
matic weapons slung over 
their shoulders^ Rambo- 
style. Scruffier “types walk 
along with pistols in each 
hand, eyeing strangers 
darkly. Children, an impor¬ 
tant part of Daira’s work 
force, scurry about with 
guns: or.gun parts in their 
oily hands. Weapons are- 
bandied lovingly here. One 
of. the soldiers goaiding: a 
foreign guest bad pretty sil¬ 
ver ornaments that looked 
like earrings-hanging from 
the sight of bis Kalashni¬ 
kov. 

“Do '' you '" remember 
Texas-in the old days? 
TTiafs what Darra is like,” 
said Faisal Qasi. editor of ’ 
the Khyber Mad newspa¬ 
per. “Gnus are just part of 

s and he '? * eir ?ulrare - ^ ^ with 
’. „ . them,.sleqp with them, and 

o by Kevin ^ ;t faeir func¬ 

tions while firing in the air. 
Guns are tike an ornament, 
a class symbol, identification:". • 

Dana may have nothing but guns, but 
that is more- than most neighboring vil¬ 
lages. which haye just nothing; By “conser¬ 
vative estimates, the Darra market sells 50 
guns a day—more tiMn : '18,000 ‘ a 
year—and that has been enough to make 
these villagera. about the richest little col¬ 
lection of mud-hut dwellers in Pakistan, 
Hashish and, to a lesser extent, heroin,'arc 


- also for sale here, which has added hand¬ 
somely to the local coffers. 

Now the government wants a piece of 
the action. The national and provincial 
governments are exploring ways to regu- 
late the gun trade in Darra, bringing it out.' 
of the black market and into the bright' 
•light of the regular economy. Officials feel' 
there is money to be made from Darra’s 
expertise and that government endorse-'^ 
mem could clean up this industry and'- 
make it a player in markets beyond the : 
rebel-and-outlaw arena. 

Many think the government plans are 1 
unrealistic, but the independem-mioded 
gun dealers of Dana say they are inter-: 
«ted. “We want to compete in the interna¬ 
tional markets, and If we get government, 
recognition, support and protection, we' 
can do that,” said, Arif Mohammad. “Right 
now, we qre not able to pay our expenses. 

-to the past, .there was the Afghan war and’ 
there was a.lot of demand. But there is no 
such btg activity now, so sales are not that 
good." 

Importing raw materials into the' tribal 
areas is difficult because of the shadier 
aspects of the gun trade and because of 
Danras unique, beyood-the-govemment 
stator Darra s gunsmiths often most use 
sutetandatd steel and other materials in 
thete weapons. That lowers quality, which 

LSS! J®? 8 of J* 11 ™'* shadier cus- > 
tomere, but tt keeps the village from pro-^ 

“T W* clien- 
uae. If they regulate this industry, there 
wdl be more job opportunities, especially 
for the young," said Syed Ali of th^Asia 
Arms Store. 

k* beea making guns in 
•Dana for more than 40 years. He’s one of 

+LZV* craftsmen ndVs 
^ing the art along to his children, neph- 

Kffie Mp Wm ■ hiSrit 

“KMneac. Waris is most 

proud of whar he described as a personal 

SkVcfj 1 chamber that holds six; 

,W»is who wears a long white heart! 

asssssh. 

oess isgootL"* “ eD DUSI 

£4 Times- Washington Post 

News Service. 
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n«iy ^ 11 Fa¬ 

cial car sudcfeniv jyps ***& an offi- 
I%l3SE1«- viUage of 
YugosIa^SS^T Kosovo, province "fa ■ 

55 *«ncnt of a local resident, \Ali 

neST-if A®'f^ 0unIS i**® happened 
- JSh~T l oId house four or fivefroUas 

i- and two sate «e££rfES- 

* ^ to c^ry out SSHt SES 
membere of the family. They look hold of 

22.V" «■* «n£SKS-Sf' 

foe old house with members of iny family ■ 
and led me some 50 to 60 metres awav 
ffLjf ■ 1l0nse - A» «»n as they ' 

£l?iSftSS 

teptal.way, denancfing ■ 
tnat I band over weapons, pistols, iranf ' 
autom^c rifles. I SdSeS^S 1 
that I did not possess any anmandfoey 
cooWeany oat a detailed search.^ - ■ • 

TJey began to beat him, one after 
J? otb 5' fi y e or sw of them, without stop- . 
P»ng; for about an hour, until he iosf con- ■ 
scioosness. ■All Murati was lucky to sttF- 
vive. He is 90 years old. 

Members of the six-nation Contact 
Group on the former Yugoslavia- w£D 
k never have heard of AH Murati. 

r But mey ought to, because bis stay and 
those of other ethnic Albanians in Kosovo 
going back ten years bold the key to 
understanding the events that are unfold- • 
ing today. .... 

Kosovo is a province of Serbia, which 
itself is part of the Federal Republic 7 of 
Yugoslavia. However, 90 per cent.of the., 
people in Kosovo province' are ethnic 
Albanians, speaking a completely differ¬ 
ent language to the Serb population. 

In 1989 the effective autonomy of ■ 
Kosovo province within Serbia was ended 
by constitutional changes. When Albanian 
deputies of the Kosovo parliament 
declared Kosovo mdepenctent of die 
Republic of Serbia, a year later, file Ser¬ 
bian parliament suspended the parliament 
in Kosovo. The man who, appealing to 
Serbian national sentiment, led the reas¬ 
sertion of Serbian control over .Kosovo 
, was someone who was still relatively 
unknown outside of Yugoslavia: Slobo¬ 
dan Milosevic. 

The majority of ethnic Albanians- 
refused to recognise Serbian authority in 
the province and supported the demand of ' 
the Democratic League of Kosovo (LDK) ' 
for the independence, by peaceful means, 
of the province from Yugoslavia. Ethnic . 
Albanians claim that some 4,000 ethnic 
Albanian police officers were dismissed', 
from their posts alter 1990 after refusing - 
to accept the measures introduced in 
Kosovo by die Serbian, gover nmen t As V 
the confrontation continued, officers of 
the now largely Serbian police force 
increasingly resorted to die routine use of 
violence. 

In 1992 at least 16 ethnic Albanians . .. 
died after being shot by police in disputed 
I circumstances, hi one incident, Bajiam V 
Hoxbaj. Mnharrern Hysenaj and Hasan 
Hysenaj died from gunshot wounds in tbe - 
village of Uce oh January 31. Ethnic - 
Albanians alleged foat police had arrested 
three school children and then opened fire - •• 
on members of da^r families who wanted - 
theiritofcfci u “' i 9 -*■; . riiTi.;- iU 

In 1993, Amnesty Internanooai recog- ■; 
nised as prisoners ttf conscience some- 30 
ethnic Albanians who were sentenced to ’ 
imprisonment for non-violent political 
activity. These included; three people who 
each got 40 days in prison for organising 
a concert to celebrate, Albania’s national 
day in November. ,■ 

What must be done. Amnesty Interna- - : 
tional believes that any lasting solution to 
the present crisis mast clearly address tbe. . 


Crisis in Kosovo 

The current conflict in Kosovo mirrors the plight of ethnic Albanians in the 
former Yugoslavia. As human rights violations continue, Amnesty 
International calls for effective reparations for all victims. Mark Lattimer and 
. Susie Wright report 








Women and children seek refuge from the ongoing conflict in Kosovo 


need for durabje guarantees for human 
rights protection;. the accountability of 
(hose responsible for past and present 
hitman rights violations by police and 
security farcies; and effective reparation 
for all victims of human, rights violations. 

r_.Th'e cycle of impunity for human , 
right? - abases ia'-tfae former- Yugoslavia 
The jfflttdSctiott of Ate " 
International ' Cri minal Tribunal for foe '.. 
fonder Yugoslavia extends to Kosovo 
province and foe Internationa] community 
should assist the tribunal in its efforts to 
investigate the situation in Kosovo prov¬ 
ince and prosecute breaches of humanitar¬ 
ian law and crimes against humanity. 

2. Slates should honour foeir obliga¬ 
tions under international law to allow 
access to foeir territories to those fleeing 
in search of safety. Tbe international com¬ 


munity should share responsibility for 
those in need of protection, and ail states 
should suspend foe return of any rejected 
asylum seekers to Kosovo. 

3. The international community, and 
particularly members of the.UN Security 
Council, should condemn the violations of 
fadmart rights! andi .humanitarian .viaw/im 
'KosOVo' arid commit thfemselves to' provide 
ing support to an enlarged human rights 
monitoring programme of the Office of 
the United Nations High Commissioner 
for Human Rights (OHCHR). 

• Human rights abuses by police in 
Kosovo province continued to escalate. 
By 1994, human rights activists in 
Kosovo were reporting many incidents of 
police violence every day. Punching, 
kicking and beating with truncheons were 
the most common forms of abuse, but 


there were also reports of electric shocks 
being used by police officers. 

An 18-year old secondary school pupil. 
Arian Cuni. was on his way home by bus 
when, on the outskirts of the town of Pec. 
police boarded the bus and arrested him. 
■ ‘Two police officers entered the bus and 
i y began to check .foe-identity cards'-of the 
::- passengers.! was at the back of Die* bus. I 
saw them take out two young men 
through foe front door. When they 
reached me. they asked me for my iden¬ 
tity card. I gave it to them, and then one 
of the officers suddenly grabbed me by 
' the hair and pulled me out of foe bus. 
They handcuffed me and put me in their 
car. They took all three of us to foe police 
station. They led us inside and separated 
us. They took me into a room and then the 
beating and torture began. Next they tied 


me to a radiator and three police officers 
sal on me: one of them pulled out a knife 
and after he had pulled up my shirt he cut 
a cross with foe Cyrillic ‘S’. The cross 
and four Cyrillic ‘S’s carved into Arian's 
chest stand for foe Serbian motto: ‘Only 
Unity Saves the Serb.* 

-The systematic record of human rights 
abuses in Kosovo province, in which over 
foe years thousands of ethnic Albanians 
had been subjected to beatings, torture 
and ill-treatment, and hundreds impris¬ 
oned after unfair trials, left a dangerous 
legacy of resentment. Attacks on Serbian 
police or those associated with foe author¬ 
ities occurred with increasing frequency 
after 1996. responsibility for many of 
them claimed by foe Kosovo Liberation 
Array tfoe Democratic League of Kosovo 
emphasises it has no connection with foe 
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KLA). After clashes in November 1997, 
the police and security forces have 
attempted to restrict foe KLA’s move¬ 
ments in an area of Kosovo province 
called Drenica 

The international condemnation for 
what is happening in Kosovo province is 
primarily a response to foe rapidly deterio¬ 
rating security situation in Drenica Fear¬ 
ing an enlarged conflict in the Balkans, 
foe international community has warned 
Yugoslavian President Slobodan Milo¬ 
sevic that it will not tolerate ‘another Bos¬ 
nia* But the roots of foe Kosovan crisis 
predate foe armed conflict in Bosnia and 
the current situation cannot be isolated 
from a decade of unaddressed human 
rights violations in Kosovo province. 

And those violations are multiplying at . 
an alarming rate. Recent Serbian opera¬ 
tions. although directed at the Kosovo 
Liberation Army, have led to hundreds of, 
civilian deaths, many apparently a result ; 
of deliberate or indiscriminate attacks. 
Attacks on civilians have been pan of foe 
reason why more than 60.000 people have 
fled their homes. 

Allegations of human rights violations . 
are of course still met with denials. The 
role of hard evidence is vital in ensuring 
that foe scale of violations cannot be for¬ 
gotten or sidelined by the international 
community, and that the current cycle of 
impunity for foe gravest crimes in the for¬ 
mer Yugoslavia is broken. 

Ali Murati was prepared to ensure that 
foe story of what happened to him went on 
the record. Despite foe indignity of being 
photographed naked, he knew foe value of 
evidence. “The medical examination, cer¬ 
tificate and photographs are proof foal 
they caused me severe bodily harm and 
endangered my life.** 

All's case is now one of many thou- 
sands. The evidence is mounting up. Who ‘ 
out there is listening? 

A brief history of Kosovo province. 
1389: Serbs suffer defeat by the Turks at 
foe Battle of Kosovo Polje, and become' 
part of foe Ottoman Empire. 1878: The . 
League of Prizren is founded in Kosovo,, 
marking foe beginning of the Albanian, 
national revival. 1912: Serbs bring Otto-, 
man rule to an end in foe 1912 Balkan ; 
War. 1974: Kosovo province is given con- : 
siderable autonomy, including its own • 
government, parliament and supreme 
court in foe 1974 Constitution of the. 
Socialist Federal Republic of Yugoslavia., 
1981: State of emergency declared, fol-; 
lowing widespread demonstrations in; 
Kosovo by Albanian nationalists, demand- - 
ing that the province be given fill] republi- • 
can status. 1990: Kosovo parliament and > 
government suspended by the Serbian par- • 
li ament after ethnic Albanian deputies of 
the Kosovo parliament declare Kosovo: 
independent of foe Republic of Serbia. 
Kosovo's ethnic Albanians start to estab¬ 
lish parallel institutions, including a par¬ 
liament. a president, taxation and their 
own education system. 1995: Dayton' 
peace deal agreed not covering Kosovo ‘ 
province. 1996: Attacks on Serbian police 
and Serbs or Albanians associated with 
. foe authorities increase. Oct 1997‘Serbian 
' police allegedV beat’'aroiind 35*0 people!'' 
including student demonstrators. Nov 
1997: Serbian operations intensify in 
Drenica. following clashes with foe, 
Kosovo Liberation Army. Feb-Jun 1998:. 
Serbian operations leave hundreds of. 
civilians dead, many apparently a result of 
deliberate or indiscriminate attacks. _ 
60,000 people flee foeir homes.® , 

One World Online 


Chernomyrdin sets sights on the Presidency 

Russian prime minister Victor Chernomyrdin discusses his achievements, his fall from grace 

■ , and his plans for the future with Chyristia Freeland 


AS VICTOR Chernomyrdin, Russia’s for¬ 
mer prime minister and now a candidate 
for the presidency, settles himself into a 
chair next to mine, my heart sinks. 

It’s not that he's an hour late: I have - 
come five minutes late and am relieved not 
ttyo have kept such an august person wate¬ 
ring. What horrifies me is that, as he rests 
his elbows on the bare boardroom-style 
table, laid out only with plastic flowers and. 
a few bottles of mineral water, Chernomyr¬ 
din clearly has no intention of eating - 

lunch. .. , .. - . 

I was afraid of this. Breaking bread with 
a mere journalist is an unusual concept for 
a Russian leader of Chernomyrdin’s vin¬ 
tage. Moreover, his handlers had warned 
me that the ex-premier would be unable to 
select a favourite restaurant for our meet¬ 
ing “after a lifetime in the nomenklatura 
he hardly knows what a public restaurant 
is,“ and so we had settled on dining at his 

But some nervous functionary has obvi¬ 
ously faded to pass cm this wernt western 
request and so, taking a deep breath, 
launch into a panicked explanation of my 
mission. At last, understanding,'of a sort, 

you're hungry? No problem, I 
haven’t eaten lunch other and this wflJ 

save me time. Let’s go. .. ■ ■* 

With that, Chernomyrdin whisks.me 

into the modest, windowless cubby-bo!^ 

which seives as his private dmmg room-1 
had expected something grander. Unffl be 
was abruptly dropped from foe cabinet in.- 

SEdTSmSSSi 

most powerful person in Russia and a man 
with foe rather autocratic tastes of his 
political caste. He caused a scandaU few 
ago when foe media 
fondnes! for winter 

with a small army of courtiers to rouse the 
beasts from hibernation- . __ d ^ 
Chernomyrdin tamself « 
prise. Deeply tanned. 

Up tnoks younger than ms bU years duu 

tortured, barely 

. wved our h* 51 , 

lana^-a heavy. Z. jf^tearly not an 

comment on his vigour, tt is j 


original observation.. 

/ ^Everyone says that, they all ask me, 
‘What’s happened to you?”* he replies. **I 
haven't taken a holiday, I was up at 430 
this morning and l*m constantly travelling. 
But it’s dot the burden I once had [in gov- 
emment]. It’s a huge country. Floods, 
fires, accidents. You worry, you make 
phone calls, yon sort dungs oul I can’t say 
Ireatiy enjoyed it." 

His previous job as fuel and energy min_- 
ister.bad offered more personal satisfac¬ 
tion. Jt was here that be bad his greatest 
accomplishment, transforming foe Soviet, 
natural' gas industry into. Gazprom, a par¬ 
tially. privatised behemoth which is Rus¬ 
sia’s biggest company. .. 

• . “T- was ’foe bead of the sector it was 
interesting. I created it, built it up. trained 
everyone. For' me^ that job was like a 
song,” Chernomyrdin says, bapptly waving 
his knif e around for emphasis. 

His affection for Gazprom has earned 
him foe censure of Rusof for offering 
unfair perks to his comrade in life gas sec¬ 
tor, and it. is argued that foe very existence 
of such a huge company—coutrohng more 
than a third of -the world's- natural -gas 
reserves—distorted Russia’s, nascent mar¬ 
ket economy-.' . 

But Chernomyrdin sees Gazprom, and 
his role as its founder, ip a differenl lighL 
indeed, you can almost hear the' presideu-. 
dal campaign speech foal-will be delivered 
in 2000, as be insists that Gazprom was a 
pioneering experiment in market reform 
and he was foe visicmaiy betaind it. ; f 

“1 am the man who did foat [first moved 
to the mariftV* he says. “Already in 1988, 

1 transformed foe government industry into 
a company and I myself left the cabinet 1 
was foe first to do this in foe [Soviet] 
Union, the first I understood even then 
that we had reached a dead end. A dead 
end.” - ‘ ■ . ; r 

In fact, Chernomyrdin argues thal it was 
he. the weathered, hands-on industrialist, 
who spearheaded Russia’s market transfor¬ 
mation and not foe radical young-academ¬ 
ics brought in by Russian preadem Boris 
Yeltsin in 1992 to apply “shock, therapy’* 
to the ailing centrally planned economy. 

Wanning to his theme as we move on to 
okoroshka, a chilled, tangy meat and vege¬ 
table soup which is a Russian summertime 
favourite, he insists: “1 had already begun 


to work in tbe market when he [Yegor Gai¬ 
dar. the arch-liberal who headed Russia's 
first post-communist cabinet] was still sit¬ 
ting in Kommunist [a theoretical journal 
Gaidar edited in tbe late 1980s] and writ¬ 
ing party articles. 

“But Chernomyrdin, at that same time, 
was saving Gazprom, preparing it for mar¬ 
ket conditions. That’s the difference 
between us. History will judge.” 

Nor is foe former premier immune 
to feelings of schadenfreude, as he 
watches his successors struggle to 
defend the rouble and the Russian 
financial system against a rumbling 
crisis which has halved foe value of 
equities since foe beginning of foe 
year. 

To rescue the economy, foe new 
government is trying to win an emer¬ 
gency bail-out loan of $IObu-$15bn 
from the International Monetary 
Fund (IMF; and other western credi¬ 
tors. The IMF has been decidedly 
chilly about Moscow's request, but 
Chernomyrdin implies that, last 
year, the money was his for foe ask- 


depression or begin beating my breast in 
hysterics they were wrong." 

Now, though, he hopes to turn the tables 
on those nay-sayers. and perhaps enjoy a 
little bit of historical revenge against Yelt¬ 
sin. by conquering foe Kremlin himself. 

Although his bid is backed by much of 
Russia’s corporate establishment includ¬ 
ing. of course, his beloved creation. Gaz- 


“When foe first wave of the Asian 
crisis came we insured ourselves 
with foe IMF. and, under various 
conditions and guarantees, we 
agreed all the details of a SlObn 
loan.” he says. 

“We needed foe right to borrow 
this money. So we made this dcaL 
It was at foe end of November or 
the beginning of December.’’ 

This story of such a private deal 
footnotes foe last months of Cher¬ 
nomyrdin’s five-year tenure as 
bead of the cabinet 

Losing foat post must have been 
difficult The loss was com¬ 
pounded by the particularly brutal way in 
which Yeltsin dispensed wifo his long- 
serving ally, abruptly summoning him to 
his dacha on a Saturday afternoon and tell¬ 
ing him foat on Monday, March 23. he 
would be sacked. 

How did it feel? 

Chernomyrdin claims to have taken his 
fail from grace stoically. “I’ve worked as a 
leader for many years and I always trained 
myself to be prepared for foe worst So all 
those who thought I would fall into a deep 



om_ many observers are sceptical of Cher¬ 
nomyrdin's ability to make it at the ballot 
box. 

He seems to lack foe flesh-pressing zeal 
of an instinctive politician and foe fire in 
the belly which drives a man like Yeltsin 
to overcome his own physical frailty in 
Order to reassert, time after time, his politi¬ 
cal dominance. 

Worse yet. at least in foe popular imagi¬ 
nation. Chernomyrdin is foe quintessential 


representative of foe old regime, a talented 
apparatchik whose skill at operating in the 
Soviet system raised him up from an 
obscure Siberian village to the Central 
Committee of foe CPSU. 

Bui. perhaps in an early effort to reshape 
his image for foe hustings. Chernomyrdin 
tells a rather different story about his per¬ 
sonal evolution—a Horatio Alger tale of a 
hard-working farm boy for whom foe prin¬ 
ciples of capitalism are a happy 
return to the values of his child¬ 
hood home. 

”l’m an ordinary peasant boy. 
from an ordinary peasant school, 
in an ordinary village without 
any relatives in high places. 1 did 
everything myself, I achieved 
everything myself.” he says, as 
we move on to mashed potatoes 
and boiled tongue, foe main 
course of a meal which confirms 
that—at least g astronomi¬ 
cally—foe ex-premier is faithful 
to foe humble tastes of his child¬ 
hood. 

, “A boy from the village and 
suddenly 1 became the prime min¬ 
ister. We had a cow. pigs, chick¬ 
ens. We were five children and 
each had his chores. It taught me 
an important thing: How you work 
will be how you live." 

This peasant commonsense. he 
believes, should become the basis 
of Russia’s fledgling market econ¬ 
omy. "If you work, you prosper. If 
you don’t, you don'L This is foe 
chief principle of our current mar¬ 
ket system." 

It is clearly a favourite theme, 
and he carries on in this vein for 
several minutes, eventually drifting 
into a denunciation of the evils of 
communism. “They destroyed 
everything, they destroyed foe best people, 
they destroyed the peasants.” 

1 happen to agree. But wasn’t Cherno¬ 
myrdin himself a communist and one of 
foe builders of foe now reviled system? 

For just a moment, foe question seems 
to be enough to re-evoke foe tongue-tied 
Chernomyrdin of old. **We were all like 
that And how. We were all foe same. We 
are all children of one rime. But we were 
all different." 


But then he clambers back to the safety 
of describing his own industriousness, and 
his confidence is restored. 

I am finding it a bit hand to feel sorry for 
this man who prospered in both communist 
and capitalist times, when, suddenly, foe 
real significance of his complaint dawns 
on me. 

One of the cliches of Russia’s market 
transformation has been to portray it as a 
revolution waged by zealous young ideo¬ 
logues against foe entrenched red directors 
of the Soviet system. Looking at the transi¬ 
tion through Chernomyrdin's eyes, I see 
that it was quite foe opposite. 

Russia's capitalist revolution is, in fact, 
foe victory of the smartest of the red direc¬ 
tors, men like Chernomyrdin, who had the 
sense to pull the prosperous gas sector out 
of the clutches of the decaying communist 
state. They may have had political power 
in tbe Soviet Union, but they did not have 
wealth, at least by western standards. Now 
they have both. 

Out meal is almost over, so I decide to. 
make one last bid to provoke Chernomyr¬ 
din into some insulting indiscretion about 
foe president who has caused him so much 
grief this year. 

It seems likely enough. Other aggrieved 
Kremlin courtiers have regaled Russia 
with so many lurid details about Yeltsin's 
drinking habits and lackadaisical style of 
governance, they have spawned a whole 
new literary sub-genre. 

But Chernomyrdin doesn't bite and he 
responds wifo such dignity I feel almost 
guilty for asking the question. 

“I cannot say bad foings abour my 
President. I voted for him, I was at his side 
in these past difficult years. No matter 
what he says about me. I know what is per¬ 
missible for me and what is not" . 

And then he must go. The President of 
Ingushetiya, a region in foe north Cauca¬ 
sus, has been waiting for 20 minutes for an 
audience. Chernomyrdin may be yester¬ 
day’s man. but smart Russian leaders are 
still paying court, because he might also be 
tomorrow’£.■ 
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4 A cry for nature’ 

The Royal Society for'he 

meircampug ™-, rscn director of con*™- tah-jw-R; 



sere 


THE impact of development 
on the environment is of grow¬ 
ing global concern. Economic 
development, industrialization, 
and an increasing number of 
factories are a key source of 
pollution today. The atmos¬ 
phere has become so clogged 
that it is causing the rapid 
depletion of the ozone layer. 

Jordan is fortunate to have 
<,uch a rich architectural and 
natural heritage. Protecting our 
heritace. however, should not 
be limited to tourism invest¬ 
ment or handicraft production. 
Environmental protection and 
conservation is equally impor¬ 
tant- , , 

In the past 70 years Jorda¬ 
nian officials have become 
more aware of the need for 
environmental protection and 
conservation. The first 
Forestry Law was legislated in 
1923. However, it was only in 
1966 with the establishment ot 
the Royal Society for the Con¬ 


servation of Nature (RSCN) 
that work in this area began in 

earnest. , 

The society, under Royal 
patronise, has been given spe¬ 
cial nrsponsiblities to conserve 

nature in the Kingdom. £ari; er 
in May. it launched its A Cry 
for Nature' campaign to spot¬ 
light the urgent need for envi¬ 
ronmental action by dierung 
people to the plight of their 
natural heritage. . 

"Since its foundation, the 
RSCN’s main objectives have 
been to organize, control and 
conserve wildlife habitatss in 
Jordan by promoting under¬ 
standing of the natural envi¬ 
ronment. the need to protect it 
and its interdependence with 
people.” Khaiid Irani, director 
general of the RSCN. told The 

Star. . . 

He pointed out that the 
RSCN wants to mobilize peo¬ 
ple and institutions to take 
action to lay the basis for a 


sustainable future. This can t 
be done without rules and reg¬ 
ulations to increase awareness 
among people. 

-We need to control bird 
hunting and sheep grazing in 
our country to preserve extinct 
species and prevent grass- 
covered grounds from soil ero¬ 
sion.” Mr Irani added. 

Currently predictions esti¬ 
mate that the rate of extinction 
over the next century could be 
as high as 35000 species a 
year. The lowest predictions 
on 17000 species per year. 

These are based on numer¬ 
ous studies that show the 
‘knock-on effect’ of the 
destruction of the world s ne¬ 
ural habitats over the last 50 
years. Jordan has not escaped 
the destruction. 

"Our dry and fragile land is 
very vulnerable to the impact 
of a rapidly growing popula¬ 
tion and increasing develop¬ 
ment.” said Chris Johnson, 



jh^ATobian Leopard disappeared from Jordan 70 years ago 


Pepsico acquires 
exclusive bottling 
company in Jordan 


RSCN director of conserva- b 

tion. , . 1 

He told The Star that Jorda- s 

nians aren't fully aware of 
their environmental and cultu- t 
ml wealth and why it matters, t 
"Nature creates economy,” he £ 

stressed. “There are many nat- i 

ural factors ind species sml i 

undiscovered which can be i 

potentially damaged because j 

of bad managment by civil- i 

ians.” 

Today the RSCN supervises 
six natural reserves that cover 
over 1000 square kilometers in 
the Kingdom. They are the Al 
Shomari. Mujib, Dana, Azraq, 
Zubiya and the Rum Valley 
reserves. Eight more nature 
reserves will come under the 
supervision of the society in 
the near future. 

The RSCN has breeding 
programs for the endangered 
Oryx, and for Ibex, Ostrich 
and Onager. “More and more 
of Jordan's finest natural areas 
are being irrepara- 

_bly damaged, 

harming not only 

, nature but also the 

health and social 
well-being of peo¬ 
ple,” Mr Irani 
said. The RSCN 
launched its cam- 
* paign because of 

•. -■/ • V the need to pre- 

•_ serve biological 

■ ” diversity. Over the 

V last 90 y ears ’ 

•'iVvn many mammals. 

I birds and plant 

species have 
become extinct in 
Jordan. 

Jordan is a stra¬ 
tegic stopping 
point on the 

bird migration 
routes, but it has 
lost many of its 
bird habitats. 
“Hunting is a big 
issue in our cam¬ 
paign. There must 
be strict regula¬ 
tions and action 
fljgjgiy must be taken 
jjaH^ateiy to 


. - .v. 


ti 


ban the use of machine guns in 
inappropiate places.” Mr John¬ 
son stated. 

Everybody must take the 
blame if our nature continues 
to be depleated. better provi¬ 
sion must be made to protect 
the environment under Jorda¬ 
nian law, not just in nature 
reserves but to prevent die 
practice of inappropiate land- 
use. especially in agriculture. 

In 1994 the RSCN estab¬ 
lished the Dana project to inte¬ 
grate the conservation of wild¬ 
life with the social and 
economic development of the 
local community. The Dana 
reserve can be regarded as Jor¬ 
dan's first major experiment in 
eco-tourism. 

"Thousands of tourists 
ignore the unknown potential 
of nature and so barm its val¬ 
ues," Mr Johnson added. 

These values need a. loud 
voice and this can be achieved 
by involving friends of nature 
(RSCN members) in projects, 
workshops and through 
increased contact with the 
media. . ■ - 

“When you talk on behalf ot 
hundreds or thousands of 
members, your voice will be 
louder and stronger.” Mf Irani 
explained, urging the public to 
join the RSCN. He added, 
“We encourage members of 
Pariiment to carry the message 
of nature conservation and 
solve environmental issues." 

One example of successful 
cooperation between the pub¬ 
lic and RSCN took place in the 
city of Fuheis, where pollution 
found its own extinction. 

Cement was causing a seri¬ 
ous threat to peoples health in 
the city and to the environ- 
r menL The Society, in coopera- 
i tion with city officials, took 
i action by bringing in foreign 
; environmental specialists to 
force the Jordanian Cement 
j Factories (JCE) to conform to 
! acceptable environmental stan- 
n dards. . 

■The people of Fuheis were 
a very aware and anxious about 
n the environment, . which 
o encouraged us to go ahead and 
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The beauty of the Dana National Reserve 


oblige the JCE to change their 
attitudes," Mr-Johnson pointed 
out. But the JCE isn’t the only 
one in the environmental equa- 
sion. 

“Fuheis suffers from differ¬ 
ent types of pollution—there is 
waste from other factories, 
minin g works and bad pastur¬ 
ing,” Adeep Akroush, director 
of the RSCN branch in Fuheis, 
told The Star.’ 

Since the opening of the 
Fuheis branch of the RSCN m 
1994, Akroush has been at the 
forefront of . environmental 


protection. In 1997 the RSCN 
stopped lorries and heavy 
vehicles from either entering 
. the city or transferring' any 
cargo ■ throogh it- as further 

measure of protecting people 
and the environment front pol¬ 
lution. 

„ “We hope that the waste-., 
water network wiU be finished 
soon to complete our plan of 
keeping the city clean -and 
healthy," Mr Akroush said. 
Adding. The RSCN wants to 
build a car tunnel - between 


photo by Yannick Laine 

calaureate School area." He 
states that this would ease the 
traffic flow in general and 
reduce the pollution in the 

area. , , 

A new board was formed 
recently in the Fureis branch to 
discuss such plans and all 
environmental issues for the 
benefit of the city. 

-Board members include 
officials from the Fuheis 
Municipality, die RSCN, the 
Environment Society and the 
Fuheis Cultural Club. ■ 
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And the rains came 



to Kutai 





anlik e plantation companies, who tend # to bum 
large areas at a time, the Dayaks practice con¬ 
trolled slash-and-bum. > - ' ' 

Usually, the Dayaks clear one or two -neo-.- 
tares of forest land per year per family. One 
this they plant a mix of food and cashetops - 
such as rice, fruits, rubber and rattan. This is 
fanned for two to five years. After that period, 
the Dayaks plant some fruit and other forest 



AMMAN - As pan of a broad investment plan aimed 
at -rowing Pepsi’s leadcmhip position m Jordan s soft 
drink market. PepsiCo announced ^‘{ ^acquired 
its exclusive bottler in Jordan — Jordan Ice & Aerated 

' V Peps^Co's^nvestment will be used to 

ding operation’s sales, production and disuftution 

capucitv to meet the demand tor its Pepsi, Minnda, and 
7UP product* in this rapidly growing mantel. 

sid Abdul Lalif. President and General Manager of 
Pcpsi-Cola International. Middle East. NorthA^caand 
Pakistan, said: “With more than two thirds of ‘he pryw- 
lation under 25, Jordan is a very a 

which Pepsi is the number ^ 

share of around 80 per cent. Our investment wifi add 
fuel to the strong momentum Pepsi enjoys in the market 
Sic Z danced cur ability to continue to 

nxich customers and consumers in new ways, as we 
head into the next millennium." 

Nearly 90, per cent Jordanian consumers list Pepsi 
soft drinks as their favorite brands. This tremendous 
popularity is also enjoyed across the MiddleEa*: where 
Pepsi is the market leader, outselling its nearest competi- 

10 “Pepsi is the Jordanian consumers' favorite soft drink 
brand Wilh our new ownership ot this bonliM. com¬ 
pany. we are very confident that 
develop the market and grow our leadership position, 

said Saad Abdul Lalif. , ^ . h 

Pepsi has been available in Jordan since 1963 and to 
bottling plants in Amman and Irbid. employing o\er 

‘TpScoh, celebrating its centenary 

the number one toft drink company in the bCMe 
where two out of every three eommmen ehoo« 
outselling its nearest competitor by „:1. Pef®-Cote 
operated in the Middle Enst commuonsly to 
years, offering a range of quality products 
Fvnsi 7UP Diet 7UP, Minnda. Mountain Dew, Sham 
andTecm-through a regional network of exclusive Pepsi 

fr *RBpsLCoIa Company, the global beverage 
PeosiCo, is based in Somers* New York. The compan 
{SdS m waitable in more than 190 eouutnes and 

territories worldwide.® 
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By Harry Smjadl dear forest land H offi- ^ Pr “°° 

KUTAI NATIONAL PARK. SnSb 

M ramoT g K«7^ bt# 

roar of waterfalls. M Uonai rules governing the use of fire the uay p 

But a stillness hangs over the Kutai National uonai ruing 

Park, the 1.98.000-heciare natural 
forest in Kalimantan—the largest of 
the 17.000 islands of the Indonesian 
archipelago and home to most of the 
tropical rain forests in the region. 

In April this year, the forests of 
Kutai were devastated by fire. And 
although it has begun to rain in June, 
it is still so quiet here, you can almost 

hear yourself breath. 

“Only rain can put out these fires, 
fire-fighter Ludwig Schindler bad 
said iii April. Schindler, head of the 
Integrated Forest Fire Management 
Project, has been helping the Forest 
Department in East Kalimantan under 
a bilateral agreement between Indo¬ 
nesia and the German Agency for 
Technical Cooperation. 

He was right about the rains. 

After experimenting with expen¬ 
sive high-tech solutions such as 
spraying water from planes, it is the 
rains that appear to be woriring—thc 
fire has lamely died out m Kutai 
National Park, according to locals. 

But the rains at best offer a tempo¬ 
rary respite, because some important 
causes of the forest-fires tic else¬ 
where. such as in the Indonesian gov¬ 
ernment’s land use policy and land 
tenure system, says Schindler 

According to the governments 

Environmental Impaci Management M|M - . 

SmSf" Forest fires in Indonesia rnisHed large ^poOuui the regutn .ah a Bng^ngsmog 

ihat had been cleared for forest con- - . . ._„„ 



MIC* IB -- - - 

that had been cleared for forest con- 
cessions—land handed over to umber 
companies for logging—and those converted 10 
agricultural land for cash crops. Together they 
amounted to an area of 207.000 hectares- 
Also severely affected were 11.000 hectares 
of former concession areas, which have been 
abandoned bv timber merchants after 
and where the government is supposed to 

replant trees. . . . 

Forest fires in Indonesia are almost always 
caused by human activity —mostly the result 
of shitting cultivation of slash-and-bum tech¬ 
niques used by forest dwellers ic.clear agri¬ 
cultural land. But fire is also used by Po¬ 
tion companies because it «S canjitadjo 
i cheapest way to clear the land and P«P^e 
I and fertilize the soil for cash crops such as 


For Dayaks in Tanjnn* village in ^ ^ 

West Kalimantan have spjcific the government hr from emulat- ■ 

preventing the spread of fireon ttaditton pi ^ Dayak examp je, j S planning to imple-- 

cultural land. Unlike noond^ ® JJlfnran- extensive forest conversion; policy 

Which could well lead to £ 


insniuuuii*. wma.li -— - •* . 

eiary compensation, the village rules empha¬ 
size “social and spiritual balance, villagers 

^The main unit of sanction is pakuk which 
comprises two offerings of rice and tobacco, a 
chicken egg and a bottle of traditional nahw 
or wine. If this offering is not made, villagers 
say, the spiritual imbalance can cause bad har¬ 
vests, accidents, sickness or fire. 

In addition, the Dayaks have their own tradi¬ 
tional knowledge of how to control fires. And 


mem an caiciohs 

which could well lead to more forest fires. Its; 
plans include converting 400,000 hectares of 
forest land every year to cash crops or timber 
plantations. 

Environmentalists fear the forest conversion 
program cannot be implemented without fires 
for clearance. This is because thfc ansa-is huge, 
and using fire makes economic sens^- w - • 

“This policy needs, to be revised immedi¬ 
ately. If not. forest-fires will iecur ftvery year, 
says Schmdier. 


It ^ difficult to see the Government chang¬ 
ing its policy in die current economic climate. 
Crisis-hit Indonesia needs foreign exchange 
inore than ever before to repay its foreign debt. 

So more and more forests look likely to be con¬ 
verted to cash crop plantations. 

Indonesia earned about 3.8 billion dollars 
last year from- timber product exports such as 
plywood, which is sold to Japan, Korea, the 
‘ United States, Europe and West 
Asia. It also exports pulp and 
paper, ratten and rattan products and 
furniture. , 

, Sadly, government officers rarely f:- 
pause to consider why forests man¬ 
aged by local communities do not 
seem to be on fire. Why. for 
instance, did 20,000 hectares of 
resin forest managed by local peo¬ 
ple in South Sumatra not bum while 
surrounding forests were on fire? 

• ; The answer may lie in the tenure 
:system. According to Indonesia’s 
forestry tew of 1967. all forests are 
owned by the Government, which 
has the right to convert forest land, 
change its use or transfer that right 
to a private company. It means that 
the Government does not recognize 
the traditional rights of indigenous 
people:-over:.the forests in which 
they live. . 

Not only that, the new beneficiar¬ 
ies (including- a large number'-of 
retired army generals) had theri^bt 
to clear the land to indigenous peo¬ 
ple. Not surprisingly; -therefore, 
when, forests bom many locals pre.-^ 
fer to stand and watch. Tt is dot pur 
forests anymore.? they seem to-say. 
“Why should we care?" . .. .... 

Welcome as they are, the'riains in 
Kutai witi not' last for eve®. 
Although grass will soon cover the 
. ■ land and some of the surviving trees 

may.bloom, the dry season is just 
- .around the'comer and no one can 
say how long.that.vrill-last. . 

- Environmentalists say it will take, dec¬ 
ades—maybe- 100 .years—for the Kutai 
.. National Park to. regain its namral . beauty. 
Locals, say the Government should re-evaluate 
its forest management policy, grant land-rights 
to indigenous people and stop convening 
forests into cash crop plantations. 

■ “The Government should give more*right to 
. the local people if .it. wants to protect fbrtsts 
•from fire.” says Dayak anthropologist Simon m 
• Devung. ' ■ % 

.-Then the Kutai National Park may'become a 

:.“ noisy place once moreJi . 'j 
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Secrets of the Souq 

Souq AlBoukhareya is notjust a market It is a vibrant living museum that must be 
Preserved. lbtisam Awadat retraced its history. 



Bylbtisam Awadat 

StarSiqffV/Tiier 

pIaCCS wirich 
Keep historical. moments and 
e-vents alive. In Jordan, Souq 
A] Bcnikhareya offere cnwdm? 
era and visitors * fo* butvate- 
able .trip into the past, and 1 a 
unique.insight into the eco¬ 
nomic and social life early this 

eemwy, It is a. living museum 

old andiitectural design. ■ 

S«ni precious stones, tradi- 
tronal daggers only manufac¬ 
tured -by the Houshan and 
Moneesen fitoiihes (who lived 
■ in the north of the Kingdom- 
“d specialized in the making 
of *ese products for genenu': 
Uods) adorn the place, and are 
a true re mi nder of a time when . 
handicrafts played: a greats': 
part in peoples lives, and were 
not merely used to decorate die' 
empty corners of their homes. 

Once oriental works of art' 
and- many exjxaordinaijr goods 
could only be- found at this 
Souq fa small market) Today, 
A1 . Boukhaitya, ‘ the most 
ancient trading center in die 
Kingdom, is - crying out for 
attenriom 

•Boukhara which was occu¬ 
pied by the Soviet Union, but 
achieved it’s independence in 
1991.'The-first campaign of 
emigration set out to the Holy 
Lands from Saadi. Arabia in 
1900, to escape from tbe Bel- 
shific regime in their region, 
and many chose Jordan to set¬ 
tle dowp and rebuild their 


. lives. 

The story of the souq 

began when Mr. Kamal: 

Al. Deen A1 Bouklaari - 
mnved to tbe country in 

• '-1928. “At the hegin- ' 

we took Sail 
... -Amman as. tbe center-. 

land: we established a 
' simple souq at die she.. 

• - of- the Great Husseini 

Mosque,'* ‘ ; said 

Mohammed Al Bouk- 
hari,. a trader and the 
son of Kamal Al Deen. 

' After the construction 
.of die nwwj »»» the 
-Owner of - die sonq 
. searched . ;for aoother 
P? 30 ®* “My father sug- 
gestod we establish tbe ’ 
souq in Al Miifti resi¬ 
dence opposite' the : 

•, mosque.’' he srid, 

Mr -'Kama}- who ran 
into financial problems 

- at die, beginning nf his ; 

big project, received financial 
.contributions from three distin- 

- guisbed businessmen— Sha- 
; keeb Khorfan, Abd Al 

Al Tabbaa and : Mohammed 
Ameen Merei.” 

The. new project: was 
■fcHmded in 1942 with a few 
shops; then after the emigration 
from Palestine in 1948 follow¬ 
ing tbe Israeli occupation, some 
people .from Boukhara began to 
invest in the site.” the Boukhar- 
. ran trader said. ‘. '■ 

Fokwing in the footsteps of 
his trader ancestors, the 
founder of the sonq bred silk¬ 
worms which be traded. “The 



most ancient trade route in his¬ 
tory. the' Silk Road, began in 
Italy and ended in our region, 
Boukhara.” Naturally die peo¬ 
ple of Boukhara were traders. 
Tbe goods in the souq used to 
come -from the surrounding 
regions “We followed the sys¬ 
tem - " of exchange—people 
brought animal products and 
grains, especially the Bedouin, 
then in return, they chose items 
displayed at the market” 
Mohammed added. 

The souq is considered the 
care of Jordanian trade. In the 
l^SOs. however, to meet 
increasing demand, traders 


began to import their 
goods from all over the 
world, and another mar¬ 
ket was established on 
the second floor of the 
building. 

The souq has a unique 
feature which can not be 
found anywhere 

else—it’s the only tradi¬ 
tional market where pil¬ 
grims beading to Mecca 
can find everything they 
need for their journey, 
from clothes to per¬ 
fumes, beads (rosary) 
and many other things. 
The quality we is as 
good as in Saudi Arabia, 
so Moslems can buy 
extra presents on their 
way back if they didn’t 
buy enough presents 
there.” Mohammed 
explained. 

Unfortunately, Souq 
Al Boukhareya lost 
many of his custonners since 
the Turks stopped passing 
through Amman on their way 
to tbe pilgrimage. Amman is 
now excluded from their itiner¬ 
ary. Businessmen in the souq 
wish to receive some assistance 
from the Ministry of Tourism. 
“Officials could insert at least 
one visit to the traditional 
souqs in Jordan onto tbe tourist 
group programs,” Bonkfaari 
added Longing for the old 
days, traders in the souq 
remember the visits of King 
Abdalla to the souq after he 
finished his Friday prayer. ■ 
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By Beverly Beyette . 
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Ron Grant, life- is- hardly the' ' 
same old grind 

Grant, 47, of Murrieta. 
Calif., is the Modigliani of. ‘ 
molars. In his bands, a porce-' 
lain crown is a blank canvas 
just waiting to accommodate 
Mickey Mouse or a monarch .... 
butterfly, a college logo or an 
American eagle. Smile—and /. '; 
tbe world win leam yoarlitde •; - 
secret 

It started IS years ago when ' 
Grant painted a heart for his 
mother's crown, “just kind of - 
a novelty thing.” As dentist 
told dentist patient told 
patient the idea caught on. 
Today, Grant . says, several 
hundred of his paintings are in : 
Southern California mouths. 

One of his early, and most 
challenging, commissions was 
for Paul Conrad editorial car¬ 
toonist for the Los Angeles 
Times Syndicate. He wanted a 
Richard Nixon caricature on 
the crown on one back molar, 
a Ronald Reagan on the other. 
“Tbe Nixon too* proved to be 
as rotten as Nixon,” Conrad 
observes, “and it fell out But 
Ron's still healthy." 

Conrad, whose dentist had 
told him about Grant's work, 
drew the caricatures “as sim¬ 
ply as I could” for the artist to 
copy and was pleased And 
whatever happened to the 
Richard Nixon crown? Conrad 
says, “I think my dentist was 
going to make a tie pin out of 
it” 



Among the most unusual 
commissions, was a young 
Woman’s request .fidt a mari¬ 
juana leaf. “I told her I didn’t 
know what ode looked like, so 
she drew a picture.” Grant, 
asked noquestions. 

Then there was the “CEO 
type” who asked Grant to 
paint an obscene gesture. 
“Evidently he bad some poor 
feelings for someone-and he 
conldjust smile and 

Why do people want pic¬ 
tures on their molars? “I guess 
it’s'like you’re getting away 
with 'something that nobody 
else really knows - about,” 
Grant says. “When it gels too 
close to tbe front, they’re a lit¬ 
tle reluctant.” 

But not the- longshoreman 
who bad Grant paint an Amer- 
icon flag on the crown that 


was “right on his front tooth." 

Grant's clients range in age 
from 20 to 60. His youngest 
was a 13-year-old boy needing 
a crown. “His mom said be 
wouldn't kick and scream too 
much if be could have some¬ 
thing put on his tooth. He had 
a little soccer ball.” 

A dental technician for 20 
years. Grant tbe artist is self- 
taught- Ai work in “Eye 
Teeth," his borne lab, be 
painstakingly copies images 
onto porcelain, working with 
“a worn-out brush with a few 
bristles on it” and a triple 
magnification loupe. 

Although .he’ll paint on 
crowns made by other techni¬ 
cians, he’d rather not. Tbe pro¬ 
cess, which evolved through 
“trial and error,”. starts with 
mixing the china prints. As he 



-=r;— vZTnrant ooirtfs custom artwork on patients’ crowns for a fee of $200 and up. 


paints. Grant sets the colors by 
repeatedly baking tbe crown at 
1600 degrees in an oven with a 
vacuum chamber that pulls out 
the air and makes tbe surface 
oonporous. 

. When a painting is finished. 
Grant applies a transparent 
porcelain glaze— “It's like the 
glass that covers the painting." 
And it ensures that tbe print, 
although nontoxic, isn’t going 
to seep into the client's mouth. 

“There are no health con¬ 
cerns." says Murrieta demist 
Lany Hoyt. “It’s completely 
safe. And, if they decide at 
some time they do not want it 
on their teeth anymore, it can 
be polished off” 

So far, Hoyt adds, “I 
haven’t had to remove any. 
Anybody who's had them thor¬ 
oughly enjoys them”— so long 
as they’re not too 
obvious. “It’s not 
like they open their 
mouth and smile 
and it’s like they 
have some chives 
stuck in their teeth." 

For the most part, 
Hoyt adds, “it’s not 
the type of stuff 
people do with tat¬ 
toos. It's much 
more elevated.” 
And does Hoyt 
have a Grant crea¬ 
tion in his mouth? 
Weil, no. After all, 
be is a dentist and 
“the beauty to ns 
lies in trying to re¬ 
create what God 
gave us originally." 

That would not 
include a molar 
sporting the letters 
PIG (for pride, 
integrity and guts— 
commissioned by a 
policeman) or a 
depiction of Super¬ 
man (the request of 
a father, daughter 
and ' son! or a 
biplane (now deco¬ 
rating the mouth of 
an aerospace 
worker). And 
Grant has done 
Thumper as well as 


Mickey Mouse. 

Hoyt's daughter-in-law. 

Kristine, who in 1982-83 por¬ 
trayed Snow White at Disney¬ 
land. sports a Snow White on a 
molar—just because it’s “kind 
of silly and fun.” It was copied 
by Grant from an old Snow 
White record album Kristine 
found in an antiques shop and. 
she says, “he did a really good 
job. It’s amazing because it's 
so tiny, but so detailed-” 

Lori Wright has Winnie-the- 
Poob printed on a bicuspid, 
strategically placed so that “I 
don’t have to show people” 
unless there’s a reason to do 
so. Grant's creation— Winnie 
reaching out for a bumble 
bee— is “fantastic,” says 
Wright. 

Tooth art is not for every¬ 
one. It can only be done on 
crowns or porcelain veneers, 
noi on teeth. And it’s defi¬ 
nitely a luxury item. Tbe mini¬ 
ature works of art take Grant 
from two to four hours and 
range in price from S20O to 
$400. crown not included. 

He is not the only tooth 
Titian. But Grant’s wife. 
Chris, who has a rose on a 
molar and a bouquet of tulips 
on a bicuspid, says that 
although perhaps 50 others 
throughout the country are 
doing tooth ait, “You’re talk¬ 
ing shopping at Sears versus 
Neriman Marcus.” 

As her husband's unofficial 
marketing director, she’s 
spurred him to print the logos 
of tbe Denver Broncos, the 
Chicago Bulls, the Utah Jazz 
and other professional sports 
teams— and sent a sample to 
the flamboyant Dennis Rod- 
man. She reasons, “All these 
guys arc tattooed and pierced." 

And. Grant observes, 
hockey players should be a 
natural— oil those crowns.B 

LA Times- 'Washington Post 

News Service 


Music to soothe, 
music to heal 


Music therapy has become a recognized way of rehabilitating 
people suffering from disabilities or trauma. Rasheed Al Roussan 
discovers there is far more to music than entertainment . 


He works oat of Ids garage 


IN MAN'S long journey of 
survival, music has always 

l-Wn nn.- nf I Vie rp,i1m«f whi-rp 

the human spirit dwells. In 
.every forgotten culture there is 
an unforgotten hymn, a song 
or a melody that once pro¬ 
voked joy, fear or tears. Music 
fills the soul with frith, deter¬ 
mination and happiness. War¬ 
riors marched into battle to the 
beat of military drums; wor¬ 
shippers prayed with song and 
lovers wooed with the lute. 

The power of music has 
always lifted the human spirit. 
Today, music is increasingly 
recognized as therapy. 

The practice of music ther¬ 
apy requires a medium for 
communication and depends 
on direct interaction between 
the therapist, patient and the 
music. The late Munir Bashir, 
a famous oud guitarist, who 
died last year, says that music 
has a special soothing effect 
It relaxes the mind and body. 

Kefah Fakhuri. director of 
the National Music Conserva¬ 
tory. agrees. “Music therapy 
can be used to cure people suf¬ 
fering from different psycho¬ 
logical or physical ailments.” 
He explained that by using tbe 
elements of music such as 
rhythmic panerns, harmony, 
and melody, disabilities like 
autism can be detected and 
even cured. 

He mentioned a particular 
case of a young girl that used 
to suffer from autism, a disor¬ 
der thaL severely impairs the 
development of a person's 
ability to communicate, inter¬ 
act and maintain norma] con¬ 
tact with the outside world. 
Music therapy succeeded in 
curing the girl. The music 
therapist used to sit the girl 
on bis back while he sat iu 
front of the piano. With 
stretched out hands, the girl 
started in time to respond, and 
slowly interact with the piano 
player, slowly directing his 
hand movements on the key¬ 
board. 

It took seven long years of 



Kefah Fakhuri 

therapy, but it worked—the 
child gradually learnl to com¬ 
municate. 

Handicapped people arc a 
living example of the benefits 
of music therapy. Mr Fakhuri 
explained that by playing cer¬ 
tain rhythms on the drums in 
front of a handicapped patient, 
they can gradually I cam to 
imitate the tutor's hands, 
which trains their muscles to 
become more flexible. 

Mr Fakhuri said that differ¬ 
ent types of music serve a par¬ 
ticular purpose. People suffer¬ 
ing from anxiety enjoy the 
powerful and lively beats of 
rock, while others relax by lis¬ 
tening to classical music. Most 
importantly, he added, “Peo¬ 
ple interested in music in our 
country are willing to accept 
this method as a way of curing 
others." 

The musical director said 



there are great possibilities for 
developing this type of heal¬ 
ing. However, he pointed oul 
that “training students would 
demand that specialists be 
brought in from abroad, which 
requires a great deal of 
money." Despite this, he 
believes it is important to 
make the public and social 
institutions in the Kingdom 
aware of the vitality of music 
therapy by holding an interna¬ 
tional conference in Jordan. 

On an international level', 
music therapy centers are 
widely spread in across United 
Slates and Europe. One center 
that made news headlines 
recently, the Pavarotti Music 
Center in the southern Bosnian 
(own of Mostar. is a providing 
the children of the war-torn 
region with a way of alleviat¬ 
ing the trauma they experi¬ 
enced as a result of the con¬ 
flict. 

Physical injuries may linger, 
but spiritual damage may be 
cured with the help of different 
therapies—like music. Music 
an an that transcends mere 
entertainment value. Music 
experts argue that introducing 
people to the soothing world 
of music, sound and artistic 
expression can greally help the 
rehabilitation of many people 
who have suffered emotion¬ 
ally. 

In a world of dilemmas 
music proves to be a revolu T 
nonary way of engaging indi¬ 
viduals in their own growth by 
transferring their musical and 
non-musical skills into other 
aspects of their life. The quest 
to integrate art into our lives 
has become an essential part of 
our development.! 
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‘Screen giant 9 
passes away 


THE EGYPTIAN and Arab cinema lost one of the most 
famous screen giants in the Arab world . Fared Showki, 
dubbed as the king of the silver screen, died of a heart 
attack at the age of 74 on Monday. He started out In 1938 
and appeared in more than 300 films. He became famous 
for his “devilish” roles. “Al MoatenT was one of his most 
Famous characters. He received many local and interna¬ 
tional rewards, one of them being the State Prize in 1950. 
a shield from the late President Jamal Abd A1 Naser. 
Before his death. He continued working right up till his 
death. Thousands of people attended his funeral on Tues¬ 
day.® 


Jerash: a feast of fun 

for everyone! 


.AMMAN (Star)—The 17th 
Jerash Festival for Art and 
Culture kicked o!T in style 
Ijast week. Although the 
burnout was moderate at the 
beginning, it soon picked up 
during the week, with more 
and more visitors attending 
the annual festivities. 

1 Visitors came from all 
ever the kingdom to see 
different artists perform, in 
particular, there were many 
people from the Gulf 
(pun tries. 

• It seems that people's 
testes have become a lot 
ihore varied this year, 
Compared to previous years, 
before, singers and folk 
dan cin g topped the bill, but 
this year, more emphasis has 
been placed on satisfying 
Qk young. 

■ More and more families 
are attending plays for 
children. The four-day 
Cinderella play at the Light 
And Sound Theater proved 
to be a huge success. More 
fun activities are promised 
for this week including a 
children's extravaganza 
from the Far-East which is 
likely to be a real crowd 


One of the most exciting things about Jerash is its ability 
to gather popular folklore culture from so many different 
countries. Above: Bom in Iraq, Ziyad Shama is an 
interesting phenomena. This week he delighted his 
audience by playing the oud, enthralling them with a 
traditional brand of Arab music 


“SO! Planning on roaming the neighborhood with 
some of your buddies today?" 


Marcel sings to 
ike world 


Marcel Khaleefah, per¬ 
forms at the Jerash Fes¬ 
tival, 

His melodies make 
you fed closer 'to- Him. 
Well-known for per¬ 
forming national and 
patriotic songs,-JQufiee- 
fah asked the antpehceto 
keep silent and ftei as if 
they were hi a temple'or 
praying. The artist sings 
verses by famous pofifi 
cal poeh^sdcft as: 


V. 


>• 


An Omani at the Jeresh Festival stirs a big bowl as he makes traditional sweets . The 


Najwah Raram kicked off the Jeresh Festival with her three-night musical show. She 
enchanted the crowed with her songs, well known across the Arab world. Although she 
performed up to standard, moving the crowd with her famous songs like Saken, turnout 
was somewhat disappointing. Fewer people came to her opening concert than any 
opening night in previous years. Despite this, people, especially those from the Gulf 


Omani tent on the Columnade Street offers visitors a rich display of traditional Omani counines, said they enjoyed themselves unmensly. They also said that the seats at the 


art and culture. 


South Theater were just right, with plenty of elbow room. 


Al Hawas Exhibition 


‘Plastic art movement’ 
lures us back to nature 


By Lubna Khader 

Star Staff Writer 

PAINTINGS OF the Al Aqsa 
mosque and the Holy Seplecchr of 
old Jerusalem are just two out of 50 
pieces on display at the Al Hawas 
exhibition currently being held at 
the Orfali Art Gallery. 

The exhibition is about pioneering 
artwork for the young and the old. 
Nine Jordanian artists participated in 
the event showing the best of their 
collection.*,—.Rafiq Al Lahham, 
Diana Shm'onki, Sarnia Al Zaro. 
Abdel Raouf Sfamoon, Hussein Ai 
Adasa, Mohammed Al Ameri. 
Nader Samara. Vian Shmanki. and 
Ahmed Sbeh. 

The exhibition can be considered 
an experiment because it focuses on 
the value of “plastic art" and its rela¬ 
tion to human creativity. Indeed, the 
rich display is a novel attempt by 
these Jordanian artists to draw the 
enthusiasm of the public by appeal¬ 
ing to their inner consciousness. 

The paintings provide a very 
vived connection between mother 
earth and the development of 
humanity, between art and the 
notion of self, and between the soil 
and body. The artists have sought to 
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translate these concepts and their 
aesthetic appeal to the locality. 

At the entrance, for instance, an 
oil painting by Rafiq Al Laham 
depicts life in Jordan and Palestine. 


This is different from the works of 
Sarnia Al Zaro who presents a var¬ 
ied collection of welding and iron 
sculpture. 

Abdel Raof Shraoon, on the other 
hand, has a soothing touch, and his 
paintings form a bridge between 
history and culture. This is also true 
of Hussein Daseh's work. A painter 
for the last 20 years, he had sought 
to represent the relationship 
between man and the land. Da&eh, 
also a writer, says that writing his 
four books about an and cinema has 
also helped him to conjure visual 
images which he has used in his 
paintings. 

Diana Shmonki and Vian Smonki 
more or less have the same style, 
disiiguished by the use of natural 
colors. The onlooker can clearly 
discern the influence of western art. 

A sense of nature can also be 
found in the works of artists Nader 
Abu Samarah and Ahmed Asbeh. 

This kind of exhibition hopes to 
spread awareness of the so-called 
“plastic art movement" in Jordan 
and. hopefully, all over the world. 
You’ll need to hurry to catch this 
exciting exhibition, however, as it 
closes al the end of the month.® 
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: ■Paintings.^ 4 :J8 arti^s 
from- 

Palestine and Lebanon at 
the AI Mashriq gallery, 
S hunisani . Continues 
until I November. . . 

The Jerash Festival 

■ The Jerash Festival 
for Arts and Culture 
runs until 8 August 

■ Thursday 30. July; 
Singer Elias Karam from 
Syria performing for two 
nights at-the'South Thea¬ 
ter, The Prague Philhar¬ 
monic Orchestra performs 
at the North Theater (two 
nights); The Jordanian 
University Troupe per¬ 
forms at Artemis (one 
night only); Tales of the 
Grimm Brothers per¬ 
formed by Teater Lalik 
from’Poland will show at 
the Spend and Light The- 
aterYor two nights. 

■ Friday 31 July: Rou^ 

zane Troupe- will - perform 
at tbe.Arteims Theater for 
one night only; Jad in 
Grandma Tales from Leb- - 
anon will be at the Sound 
and light Theater for four 
nights: . 

■ Saturday 1 August 


A 


The Good and the Bad, a 
play from Eygpt, at the- 
South Theater for four 
nights; The London City 
Ballet perform Sleeping 
Beauty at the North Thea¬ 
ter for two nights. Ai 
Abba'a Play from Iraq 
will be performed at the 
Artemis for three nights; 

■ Monday 3 August: 
The National Music Con¬ 
servatory will perform at 
the North Theater for one 
night only. 

■ Tuesday 4 August: Al 
Jeel Troupe, at the South 
Theater for one night 
only; the Azefit Troupe 
from Tunis perform at the 
North Theater for two 
nights; the Al Hanoimi 
Troupe perform at the 
Artemis for one night 
only; the Shenzhen Chil¬ 
dren’s Art Easemble from 
China perform at the 
Sound and Light Theater 
for four nights. 

■ Wednesday 29 July: 
Taksim Al Anbar, a play 
from Jordan will be per¬ 
formed at the Artemis, 
Theater/for three nights. 

■ In the Forum, local. 
Arab and international 
troupes will be performing' 
throughout the week. 
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Amman cinemas 


Philadelphia I (Tel* 4634149): The Man in (he lion 

Mask 

Philadelphia JQ (Td:4634149): AI Za'eem 
Galleria 1 (Tel: 079 33430): Al Za'eem (Ardor/ 
Galleria H (Teh 079 33430): Al Za'eem fAraWcj 
Plaza (Tel: 5699238): Al Za'eem i An±k) 

Concord 1 (Tel: 5677420): A Letter to ihe Governor 
Concord IX (Tel: 5677420): Dracula 
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THURSDAY 
3:00—Holy Koran ■ 

3:10— Anirnqt^ 

Classics (Cartoon) 

3 JO—Animal Park (Cartoon') 
4:00—L’Ecole Des Fans 

4 JO—Blue Water Dr eaming 

(Documentary) 

5:00—NBA 
6:J5^Hders 
7:00—News in French 
7:15—French Prog. 

7 JO—News Headlines 

7 J5—Family Matters (Com) 
8:00—Great Romances of die 

20th Century . . . - 

8 JO—Dr Quinn Medicine . 

W oman (Drama) 

9:10—Oprah Winfrey * 

10:00—News at Ten 
10 JO— Film 

12:00—Can’t Hurry Love 


FRIDAY 

3:00—-Holy Koran 
3:10—The Adventures of 
Teddy Ruxpin (Cart.) 
3:30—The Borrowers • 

4:00—Film 

6:15—Les Cles De Fort 
Boyard (Quiz) 

7:00—News in French 
7:15—French Prog. 

7:30—News Headlines . 

7 J5—Fresh Prince of Bd Air 
8:00—Life on the Digital 

Edge 

8 JO—Energy Alternative 
9:10—Babylon 5 
10:00—-News at Ten 
I0J0—Drama . .. 



3 JO—The Worst Day Of My 

Life (Drama) 

4:00—Neighbours (Drama) 

4 JO—Last Frontiers (Doc.) 
5:00—French Program 
6:00—Acapulco Bay 

7:00—News in French 
7:15—French Program 

7 JO—News Headlines 
8:00—Perspective 

8 JO—War Lords (Doc.) 

9:10—Good Guys Bad Guys 
KhOO—News at Ten 

10 JO—Law & Order 
11:10—Bay Watch Nights 


8:00—Envoy Special 
8 JO—Faces & Places 
9:10—Rung- Fb 
10:00—News at Ten 
I0J0—When Love Kills 


PROGRAMMES 
EN FRAN AIS 
JEUDi 

16:00—L’£cole des fans 
19:00—Le journal 
19:15—Magazine 

L’oeuf de Colomb 


. SATURDAY 
3:00—Holy Koran 
3:10—Family Dog (Cartoon) 
3 JO—Clowning Around 
4:00—Neighbours (Drama) 
4:30—Scandi Nature (Doc,) 
5:00—French Prog. 

6:00—Acapulco Bay 

» i • i r ” 


NBA Games, Thursday at 5:00 pm. 

7:<KL-News hi French 
7:15—French Prog. 

7 JO—News Headlines 
7J5—You Bet Your Life 
8:00—Cinema, Cinema 
8JO—Prism (Talk Show) 

’ 9:10—Sirens (Drama) 

KhOO—News At Ten - 
10JO-r-FBm 
12:00—Country Music 


.-'.'SUNDAY • 

3:00—Hofy Koran '• 

3:10—Pink Panther (Cart.) 
3:20—Pumpkin Patch (Cart.) 
3:30—The Adventures of (he 
; - Black Staflion . 

4:00—Amercan ChartShow 


5:00—The Natural World 
6:00—French Program 
7:00—News in French 
7:15—FrenchPrograms 
7 JO—News Headlines 

7 J5—Life’s Most 

Embarrassing Moments 
8:00—People Count 

8 JO—Challenges 
9:00—Renegade (Drama) 
KhOO—News in English 
10J0—Film 

12:10—The History of Rock 
. & Rofl 


TUESDAY 
3:00—Holy Koran 
3:10—PTostars (Cartoon) 

3 JO—Small Talk (Quiz) 

4:00—Border Town (Drama) 

4 JO—Baby It’s You (Doc.) 
5K)0—Skeleton Coast Safari 
6:00—French Program 
7:00—News in French 
7:15—French Program 

7 JO—News Headlines 
7J5—Step by Step 
8:00—What Would You Do? 
8J0—Encounter 
9:10—The Tenant of Wild 
Fell Hall (New Mini Series) 
KhOO—News At Ten 
10 JO—Film 
12K)0—Metro Cafe 


VENDREDI 
18:15—Fort Boyard 
19:00—Le journal 
19:15—Alio la Terre 


SAMEDt 

17:00—Fant pas river 
KhOO—Le journal 
19:15—Magazine 

L’ceuf de Colomb 


DIMANCHE 
18 KM)—Bonne esperance 
19:00—Le Journal 
19:15—E=M6 


WEDNESDAY 
3:00—Holy Koran 
3:10—Mr Bogus Show (Cart. 
3 JO—Halfway Across The 
Galaxy & Turn Left 
4:00—The Album Show 
5:00—French Program 
6:15—Acapulco Bay 
7:00—News in French 
7:15—French Program 
7 JO—News Headlines 
7 J5—Buddies (Comedy) 


LUNDI 

17:00—Thaiassi 

19:00—Le Journal 

19:15—Magazine srientifi qne 


MARCH 

18:00—Les «euts b rules 
19:00—Le Journal 
19:15—Fractal es 


MERCREDI 

17:00—Ushuaia 
19K)0—Le Journal 
19:15—E=M6 
20 KM)—Envoys spddal 


m 


MONDAY 
3:00—Holy. Koran 
3:10—Highlander (Cartoon) 


| Programs are sabject to change by JTV 


MUSIC 


Metallica is a model 
of productivity 


By Roger Catlin 


YGU MAY not think to look at the 
world's biggest metal band as a model of 
productivity. But consider die facts. Met¬ 
allica. which followed its 1996 'Load' 
album with last year's ‘Reload.* promises 
to turn out another new album before the 
end of this year. 

All that studio time was scheduled 
around huge lours—Lollapalooza in 1996, 
a double-stage arena tour Iasi year that set 
a new standard for indoor show's, and a 

summer amphitheater swing this year. 

As for the upcoming album, guitarist 
Kirk Hammett says, “We’re going to 
record some cover songs for another ‘Gar¬ 
age Days’ kind of album.” 

It’s been 11 years since ‘The $5.98 E.P: 
Garage Days Re-Revisited,’ and the new 
version may have to increase in price a bit 
to cover inflation. Hammett isn’t reveal¬ 
ing which songs will be covered, but says 
the list is long ‘and getting longer every 
day.’ 

With most major bands waiting three 
years or more between albums. Hammett 
is also proud of what the release this win¬ 
ter will mean for Metallica. 

“Once this album comes out, it will 
have been a three-year span with three 
albums, and we haven’t done that since 
'Kill ‘Em All.”* 

He mentions the band’s 1983 debut 
album maybe because the current tour 
includes material that goes back that far. 
Staging on the current tour is smaller than 
last year’s tour, which took up whole 
floors of arenas with two stages. 

“Unfortunately we can't bring a really 
huge, huge show outdoor; it's just not 
flexible enough.” Hammett says. “So 
we're going out there, on a standard stage, 
a very simple setup, and we’re going to 
just blast through everything—typical old 
school. Metallica style.” 

Being limited to amphitheater stages, 
after having the freedom to move in the 
band's last tour, affects the playing a bit, 
he says. “All of a sudden, you went from 
having literally 500 feet of running space 
and moving space, to like 15 feet. Physi¬ 
cally. it wasn't hard to adapt to; just men¬ 
tally.” 

Gone, too, are the startling pyrotech¬ 
nics and stage effects that made it look at 
one point like roadies had caught fire 
from malfunctioning lighting rigs. 

”1 don't miss that pan that much.” 


Hammett says, who had a few close calls 
with explosives going off at the wrong 
time. 

“One lime. I was minding my own 
business playing a song, and 1. was near 
fan explosive) (hat went off. and 1 was 
like five feel away from it. It singed all 
the hair off my arms and got some of my 
hair and my eyebrows,” he says. ”Bu! it 
wasn't bad. It was more the shock of it 
that struck me more than anything else, it 
was like wait, isn't this stuff supposed to 
be safe? We've got enough pyro to launch 
a small attack on a small nation. And it’s 
going off randomly all round me.’ 

Hammett was able to keep playing, 
though, since the song happened to be one 
“we had played maybe a thousand times.” 


Like any baud. Metallica gets tired 
playing some songs so many times, Ham¬ 
mett says. “What we try to do is change 
around the arrangements of songs. For 
me, it’s very fortunate because" I can 
change guitar solos around, and make it 
more interesting from that perspective. 
There are long discussions at the begin¬ 
ning of every show on how we're going to 
change the set or what songs we’re going 
to play.’’ 

The current tour isn't out to promote 
‘Reload’ necessarily. The album, released 
last November, has sold about 2 million 
copies, only half as many as the previous 
album, possibly because people thought it 
was an album of leftovers from the 'Load' 
album. 

“As much as we tried to tell people that 
it was Pan 2 of 'Load,' I don't know how 
many people realized that was the case.” 
Hammett says, who adds after a pause; “I 
think people misinterpret all our albums.” 

“Overall,” he says. “‘Load’ and 
‘Reload' were albums that were in us that 
we had to get out. That was the music that 
was in us at that time. Thai's where our ‘ 
head was at musically.” 

“In retrospect. I’m really proud of those 
albums.” he says. ”1 guess I'm surprised 
whenever any of our albums sell." 

What might be more difficult for Metal- 
lica over the years is having its audience 
adjust to the band's changes. 

“A lot of people have a problem with 
letting go of certain eras of a band," Ham- 
men says.B 


La Times-washington Post 
News Service 


CROSSWORD PUZZLE 
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ACROSS 
1 Lake in Italy 
5 

Ccrrrurketio 
ns word 
9 River in , 

Germany 

12 Udu 

13 insuttig put- 
downs 

14 Gam or 
TUshingham 

16 Canopy for a 
boat 


37 Haidtohan- 

dte 

38 Was useful 

40 Count in 
muse 

41 Drive the get¬ 
away car; 
afl- 

42 Seasoning 

43 Islands 
around 


1 Tens _ 


2 ■pungentbufo 

3 1996 Oscar • 

tor best tflreo- 
w - 

4 latte soap 

5 Soto . 

6 Las Vegas 
need 

7 Tatter ; . 

-8 Residue 

9 Piscivorous 


47 Roof style 
50 Washes 


.10 Vaysmal 


31 

32 Mcdas Cage 
in 1006 . 

33 Watecftor 
Whitney 

34 Whteksy 
36 Apron parts 

39 Test answer 

40 Rockgnxp 

42 Baitniaor 
■ Clara 

43 Mass robes 

44 ‘.ButoaT 
(Gcgtf) • 


17 


1996 Oscar 
tor original 
music 

19 Clothe 

20 Talandttrin 

21 Lurches 

22 impart 289 to 

34 hound 

25 POfcon 

26 _andavteh 
28 ttfen group 

X Calendar 

word 

35 Scads 

36 Woteartone 


51 Trademark 
53 British nSer. 


11 


54 1996 Oscar 
tor best pto- 
turn 

56 ParliCte 

57 Fa up 

58 Puzosubjeet 
$9 WddBng- 

60 Raker cal 

61 Preminger 

62 Part of BA. 


oorfiributions 
Far from 
1 fresh. 

13 Outtt 

15 Aidatabbr. 

16 Declaim / 

20 BowOngaley 

23 Ftetfirish 

24 Nauticsfpost. 

26 Sire.' 

27 Like peas in 


45 Eggehaped 

46 Embankment 

47 Former gev- 
• * emor, 

Cuomo 

48 Perch 

49 Some auto 


DOWN 


2S Trader part 
20 Pub drink 
30 Location 


51 Thresh 

52 George of 

Hoiywood 

55 Med. provider 

56 Shaip^la* 


\i 

••’v 



i -Perfumes 
Srakfows - Leather-fa*. 

3l 




vasta 
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—THIS WEEK’S— 

HOROSCOPE 


By Linda Black 


Weekly Tip: Finish up correspon¬ 
dence while the moon is in Gemini. 
Cooking, cuddling and saving money 
all go well. 

Aries (March 21-April 19). Get 
your team organized so they can take 
care of things without you. Looks like 
your attention will be focused at 
home. 

' ■ Taurus (April 20-May 20). Tkke 
care with your money or you'll soon 
be parted from it. Go shopping. You 
couJd get some really good bargains. 

Gemini (May 21-Jnne 21). The 
moon is in your sign giving you even 
more confidence than usual. That's 
good. Use it to help yourself get orga¬ 
nized financially. 

' Cancer (June 22-July 22). The 
pressure you’re experiencing is good. 
It'll force you to take action you’ve 
been considering. Start new projects. 

Leo (July 23-Aug. 22). You're in a 
high-pressure situation but your 
friends would love to help. Let them 
know what's happening in your life. 

Virgo (Aug. 23-Sept. 22). You 
could avoid a fight with an older per¬ 
son. Simply listen and nod your head 
That doesn’t necessarily mean you 
agree. It just means you beard. 

Libra (Sept. 23-Oct- 23). Make 
long-distance phone calls to get the 
information you need. If you wait it 
might be too lale. 

; Scorpio (OcL 24-Nov. 21). Plug a 
leak in your budget You’re wasting 
money somewhere. You need it so you 
can have a romantic adventure. 

Sagittarius (Nov. 22-Dec. 21). 
Don't let your partner talk you into 
spending .too much unless it’s a down 
payment on a vacation. 

Capricorn (Dec. 22-Jan. 19). Don’t 
miss returning an important communi¬ 
cation. Let your partner call the shots. 
You’ll decide how to spend your 
money. 

Aquarius (Jan. 20-Feh. 18). Make 
a date. Your workload increases to the 
point where-you're overwhelmed. 
You’ll be glad to take on a partner. 

Pisces (Frit 19-Match 20). listen 
to a friend’s story so both of you can 
get on to other things. You're lucky in 
love so plan accordingly. 


■ If You’re Having a Birthday This 
Week: Communicate what you’ve 
been withholding and your friendships 
will improve. Your confidence will go 
up, EOO. 
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PERKY & BEANZ by Russell Myers 
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ELWOOD by Ben Tfemplelon & Tom Forman 



IN FACT, 
SOME 
ROOM 
BE1W© A 
COUCH 
R7WO... 




CATFISH by Fred Wagner & Tom Cone 



CHARUE 



‘Do-you-mind? I can just about hear this thing as 
it Is!" 


Jumble 


Unscramble these (bur words, one let¬ 
ter to cadi square, to form Tour ordi¬ 
nary words. 


DEKIN 






NFIS 


TT 


FAISAR 


TTT 




NIGDIH 


IT 



Now arrange the dieted Men to form 
the surprise cqswckks suggested by ihe 
above cartoon. 


Print answer horn 
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Would You 
Believe... 


Whrren Beatty and Shirley 
MacLaine are brother and 
sister. 


If you were a xenophobe, 
you would be afraid of 
strangers. 


Jupiter is so large you 
could put all the planets in 
the solar system inside it 


Weasels and ermines are 
the same creatures, but an 
“ermine” coat certainly 
sounds better than a “weaseT 
coat In winter, the weasel's 
coat turns from brown to 
white, and the white fur is 
known as “ermine." 


The use of postcards first 
developed in Europe. 


Illinois Avenue is the spot 
where players of “Monopoly" 
are most likely to land- 
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Si, pour se rendre it la mer Mont, far autotnobilistes qui 
s'ilancent aujourd'htd dans la VaUfe du Jourdain, avaunt 
cmpnuttd cet ituU>retire il y a 5500 ems. Us n'aumient pa 
ignorer le village de GhassuL Agglomeration qui parattrqti 
modeste de nos jours, Ghqssul {tail le centre d'une civUisation 
qui s'est repandue dans le Ghor entre 3500 et 3200 avantj. C 
■c 'est-d-dire entre VAgede la pierre et Vage du bronze quoad se 
foment Us premieres vUIes- et qui, a maims dgards, marque 
revolution de Vkumaniti-proche-orienltde. Qu'aurtdeni done 
vu nos voyageurs d'alors ? D'ahord une contrie nettementplus 
verdoyante : Us moots de Moab fudent boises de chines, la 
plaiae marecageuse. A Vapproche du cours actuel du Jourdain, 
prvsque en face de Jiricho, une agglomeration dense de petites 


_ • 1 p presque en jock we jtsninu, mms uggwmenuwn 

S ^i r\ t-i 1 C* YY\ pnt An T r Q Tl P 3 1 Q nil S I /] r bdtisses rectangulaires de briques crues, dtpourvue defortificadons. Aux alentaurs, des cultures de 

il U U 1 C 111 Wilt Wll llvUiyCllo u u u lUA cereales, de pots, de lentiUes. de dattes et desjachtres oit paissent vaches, chevres et moutons. Car 

T A ddsontuds, le pastoralisme et /'agriculture rel&guent la chasse au role d'appauti. 


On conserve Jo ^novations techniques flennsscnt 

diametre, 2,5 pour la premiere fms, 

:pourlaprenuirefots,^pUtsdures. Onaeqatert 
leforet a arc vunt & ^**V*™*[** sepultures ne sont phis 
la nutitrise de la petite . dSdmSbres voieat le 

incluses dans la sphere d & Qhossid mime. Us 

jour A I'extirieur des On dicore les 

interieam des maisons sont s ^^^%^giometrtques ou 
parois de motifs aux couleurs vanees, aessms g 

23j^a5pncssjss« 

ddja avanei de Ur penseerr^gteuse._ interruption pendant 300 

Le village tie Ghassttl a it£ habit MW Veclosion de tarti de 
arts. Cette stability exptique en partte ledosum ae uuu at 

progris. f 




3 c l a b 0 u ss u r es 


aux sorcieres 


La semaine der- 

uit;re. un seminal re orga¬ 
nise conjointemenl par le 
Centre de recherche Al- 
Urdun Ai-.fadid fCRUJ) 
e! la fnndation allemande 
Konrad Adenauer Stif- 
lung i KASl a etc ajoume 
a la deniande du Conseii 
r!es presidents des syndi- 
••:*;? professicnnels 

S' 5on president. 
Hassua Jahar, egaiemeni 
ii !a tete du syndicat des 
ingenieurs agronomes, 
s'est exptique : ‘Suite a 
certain v\ informations qui 
onus sont parvenues et qui 
font t'tat dc relations entre 
le ALA5 et les israeliens, 
nous avons pris cette deci¬ 
sion*. uvant d'ajouter : 
■'Motre but main tenon l est 
de verifier ces informa¬ 
tions v. Le CPSP a effee- 
ihement invite Hani Hou- 
r.ipi. le directeur general 
du CKIU u rejoindre une 
niunion ulterieure avec 
!«. presidents des syndi¬ 
cat? a fin de mettre les 
chutes an clair. 

En 1994 le Centre avait 
civ ugalement attaque 
pour I'organisation d'un 
atelier sur -Le parti poli¬ 
tique- en collaboration 
deja avec ie KAS. iMais 
cette ctimpagne calom- 
niatse s'est soldie par un 
eeh ce euisant. rap pel le 
Hani llurani, puisque les 
rcpresvntanrs de 17 partis 
pnliiiqncs ont participe 
anx travaux de Vatelier*. 
Noionv que le CRUJ et le 
ivAS ont mis en place en¬ 
tre 1995 el 1998 une con¬ 
ference cronomique Inter¬ 
nationale. cinq seminaires 
sur des themes democra- 
liques et une visite aux 
parienients allemand et 
europeen avec une delega¬ 
tion de pariementaires. 
d’ucadeniicicns et de cher- 
cheurs jordaniens. Trois 
annccs de liens etroits 
sans provoquer de reac¬ 
tions hostiles. 

Comment alors expli- 
quer la soudaine mefiance 
it l'egard d'un semi nai re. 
!u!iiu!e «Le role des syn- 
dicsiU professionnels dans 
le processus democratique 
et la vie puhlique*. et aux- 
queis devaient prendre 
part des dirigeants syn- 
dicalisles et politiques de 
toutes tendances tnotam- 
ment les presidents des 
syndicats des ingenieurs 
et des medecins, les deux 
plus important?, et le sec¬ 
retaire general du Front 
d'Action Islamique) ? 

Ii cst vrai que les temps 
nc sont guere favorables 
:iu.v relations' entre des 
centre? de recherche jor- 
daniens el des ONG 
ctrangirres. Ainsi i'artide 
4fi du pmjet dc loi sur la 
pres sc et les publications, 
actue! lenient en discus¬ 
sion au Parlemenu stipule 
i'interdiction pour les cen¬ 
tres de rccevoir une quel- 
conque aide ou finance- 
ir-eni d'un organisme 
non-jordanien. 

Pur aiiicurs. selon Hani 
Hournni. des activistes 
n'auraivnt pas hesite a ra- 
• iver la fihre naturelie dc 
I;; Cenlrale syndicaie con- 
tre- la normalisation avec 
Israel. Le seminaire a 
done etc rvporle. La cam- 
pagne de difiamatian a 
hicn fonctionnd. levant un 
-.ml de suspicion sans 
fijuduintnt ii regard des 
uctjvites des centres dc re- 
cherche. B 


Hussein Ahu-Rumman 
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XVHeme Festival de Jerash 

Programme du 30 juillet au 5 aout 


Divertissement 


Tous les spectacles des principaux theatres commencent h 
20h30 


Theatre Sud 

30,31 juillet: Elias Karam, chanteur syrien 
ler, 2,3 aout: Theatre, *Le bon et le raechant* par 
une troupe 6gyptienne 
4: Al-Jeel, folklore caucasien 


Chanson arabe : une sirene a deux tetes 

Diana Haddad et Marcel Khalifeh ont enchante le Theatre Sud de Jerash pendant 


Le-‘ 


s fi 


cette premiere semaine du festival. Deux etoiles au firmament de la chanson arabe 
mais aux eclats distincts. Entre Diana, la «vendeuse» d f amour et Marcel, Vengage 

poete, un seul point commun : leur popularity. 


Theatre Nord 

30,31 juillet: Orcbestre philarmonique de Prague 
ler, 2 aout: La belle au bois dormant par le Ballet 
de Londres 

3: Le conservatoire national de Jordanie 
4,5: La troupe tunisienne Azifaf 


Theatre Artemis 

30 juillet: Troupe de I’Universite de Jordanie 

31 juillet: La troupe jordanienne Rozana 

ler, 2.3 aout: Theatre. «A1-Aba*a» par une troupe 
irakienne 

4: La troupe jordanienne Hannouneh 

5 : Theatre, «Tkaseem AJ-Anbar» par une troupe 

jordanienne 


Theatre Son et Lumiere 

30 juillet: Contes des Freres Grimm lus par le Polo- 
nais Teatr Lalik 

31 juillet, ler, 2,3 aout: Contes «Jad in Grandma» 
4,5 : Ensemble artistique de Chine, Les enfants de 
Shenzhen 


Sans oublier les jeunes talents qui se produiront A 
Garasa partir de 20h), les activites traditionneiles 
du Forum (2t partir de 18h30) et les diverges exposi¬ 
tions. 


Departs d’Amman pour Jerash a I6b30 et 28h30 a la 
station de bus Abdali ou au Mcdonald's de la rue 
Gosheh. 

Pour tout renseignement, tel.: 5675199. 

Un site internet: www. JerashFestivaI.com.jo 


Les notes de son oud 
moment dans le ciel de Jerash. 
Les yeux fixes sur les £toiies. 
Marcel Khalifeh semble atten- 
dre une inspiration divine. Puis 
les paroles viennent dans une 
voix puissonte, claire et grave. 
Line voix podtique comme un 
torrent de montagne. Dans le 
Theatre Sud. le silence est total. 
Les spectateurs ne rcprennem 
pas les paroles du chanteur 
qu'ils connaissent pourtant par 
cceur. ns ne dun sent pas non 
plus comme pour le show de 
Diana Haddad. Marcel Khali¬ 
feh. avant le ddbut de son r&ri- 
taJ, leur a demandd d'observer 
un certain recueillemem : «// 
four imaginer qu'an est dans 
un temple pour mieux saisir les 
sentiments d'espoir ; de joie et 
de tristessc ». Souhait respeetd 
pendant plus de cinq heures 
d'envoQtemem ! Le public £toit 
littdralement en communion 
avec un officiant, barbe poivre 
et sel et cheveux bruns. aux 
fausses allures d'intellectuel 
soixante-huitard. 

Avec I'homme mais surtout 
avec ses textes. Car e'est au to¬ 
ur des mots que Marcel Khali¬ 
feh a construit sa cam'ere com¬ 
mence en 1972. Aprfes 
di verses experiences rausicales 
dons ie folklore ou pour des 


films documental res histo- 
riques, ce Libanais de 48 ans 
trouve sa vole pendant ia guerre 
civile qui ra-vage son pays : 
rj'etais alors en retraite de la 
vie publique et j’ai commence A 
m 'interesser aux poemes de 
Mahmoud Darwish (un poftte 
palesdnien. NDLR)». 

«Chanteur engage*, ainsi se 
dffinit Marcel Khalifeh avant 
d'ajouter: «Je n’ai aucune am¬ 
bition politique, je crois simpl- 
meru a la responsabilite de 
chacun». Depuis plus de vingt 
ans, il a done fait de Ia chanson, 
ce dernier espace de libend 
quand tous les droits sont con- 
fisquds, son arme de combat. 

MaquUlage impeccable, 
coupe el6gante. bouche im¬ 
mense mais belle. Les artnes de 
Diana Haddad sont d'une autre 
galaxie. Sur la sefene du Theatre 
Sud, plus sexy que jamais, elle 
a su. trois soiis d’affilee. jouef 
les mannequins pour un public 
paniculj&remenr exciifi. Entre 
deux avions et trois albums 
bounds de succbs h J’eau de 
rose. Diana revfele 
qu’adolescente, elle * avait ten¬ 
dance <3 se voulotr se maquiller 
et s 'habtiler comme les grandes 
dames» et qu '*elle fanguait 
beaucoup sa jumitle*. Propul- 
sde vers Ia gloire gr6ce aux 


chaines satellites qui ont large- 
raent propag£ r effet «Haddad», 
la Ubanaise d*4 peine .30 ans 
poursuit soh ascension ei pour- 
rait bientfit faire ses dSiuts au 
cin&ria. 

Accus6e nScemment de ne 
‘ pas souterur la cause paiesti- 
nierme pour ne pas avoir parti- 
cip^ au festival de Jericho en 
juin, elle r^torque « jalousie* et 
’ . se (fit pr&te Si chanter en Pales- 
. tine. *Je ne suis pas une chan- - 
teuse engdgde. reconnait-ellc. 

. lucide, mais j'ai quand hieme 
envie de purler de la souffranee 
quotidienne. de la guerre et 
surtout du racishie*. Un .pro¬ 
gramme ambitieux que les 
sirtnes du suedb facile rendenl 
bicn improbable. 

Pour Marcel Khalifeh, entre- 
la chanson d" amour et la chan- 




son politique, il faut de toute 
fbfon choisir. *Si l "amour ex- 


iste dans mes chansons, pre- 
cise-t-iL c‘est I'amour de la pa- 
trie et du people palestmien 
torture par I'occupanu. Le 
po&te vent croire h I’avenir du 
genre qu' 11 defend. Le public 
n'^tait-D pas un peu plus nora- 
breux pour 6couter ses com- 
plaintes, que pour entendre les 
mihvreries de Diana ? ■ 





Yoossef Abu Saleh 


•iL’essezitiel, tfest fesoffiffiraBces des 


Entretien 


Une camera palestinienne chez ies juifs 


Azza El-Hassan est une jeune realisatrice de 27 ans. Elle assure aetuellement la. 
promotion de son documentaire Koushan Mousa. Un film instructif sur me colonie 
juive et ses effets en pleins territoires occupes. «Un avertissement», previent-elle. 


La jeune realisatrice pa¬ 
lestinienne Azza El-Hassan a 
rencontre pendant un mois et 
demi des israeliens et des Pa- 
lestiniens qui lui ont parl^ de la 
colonie juive de Ma'ale Ado- 
mime. Le gouvememeni israeli- 
en envisage son extension pro- 
chaine. Dans son documentaire 
Koushan Mousa. Azza et sa ca¬ 
mera numerique devoilent I'i!- 
Ifigitimite et les consequences 
sur la vie des villages olentour 
de la colonie. Avant I’Alle- 
magne et peut-etre la France et 
ypres deux projections a Ra- 
mallah et a Hebron. Azza El- 
Hassan vient de montrer Kou- 
shttn Mousa a Darat Al Funun h. 
Amman. Impressions de toum- 
u ce avec une realisatrice en- 
ihousiaste. 

Le Jourdain : Que raconte 
votre documentaire ? 

Azza El-Hassan : Le film ra¬ 
conte mon voyage personnel 
dans les territoires occupes de 
1967. qui incluent la colonie de 
Ma'ale Adomime ou coiline 
rouge. Les Palestiniens l'oni en 
fair sumommee Ma'aie Ado- 
nine. e'est-a-dire la coiline des 
maiircs. Le projei d'expansion 
i sur cinq villages palestiniens et 
un temtoire bedouin. NDLR) 
de cette colonie a eie tres mddi- 
aiise. L'avenir de Jerusalcm-Est 
oil elle se situe doit etre deter¬ 
mine seuiement au cours des 
discussions sur le status final de 
la ViJJe sainle. Or, les Israeliens 
visem ii dourer & Jerusaiem-Est 
un voisinage juif et a plus long 
terme eventuellemem la dispari- 
lion de cette panie arabe. 



sont convaincus d'avoir raison. 
Os ne anient pas que ce qu'ils 
sont en train de. dire est rfivol- 
tanL Les colons avec lesquels 
j'ai par!6 savaient que j'etais 
Palestinienne mais ils restaient 
persuades de dire la v6-ritd et je 
devais 1’accepter. 


«Les Israeliens ont i’habitude de voir des Palestiniens mais pas des Palestiniens qui 
leur parlent d'egal a egal*. Azza El-Hassan, realisatrice de Koushan Mousa 


Le Jourdain : Qu'est-ce qui a 
(ti le plus dur pendant Ie 
tounaage? 

A. H. : En tant que Palesti- 
nienne de-la diaspora, je n’avais 
pas lliabitude de parlcr avec 
des Isradliens.. Ce film dtait 
vraiment mon' premier contact 
avec eux et e'est un peu indmi- 
dant Les Palestiniens de Pales¬ 
tine savent mieux se comporter 
que nous face aux Isra£liecs. 
J’ai essayd d’agir d’une fa^on 
professionnelle en tentani 
d'oublier mes origines pour 
etre objective. Mais aprfes 
chaque jourafe de tournage, 
Javoueque j’fitais trfes tendue. , 


j'ai commence ie film, je ne 
concevais Panivec des juifs 
qu’en termes d'-.implantations 
Mais pendant le toumage j’ai 
realise qu'ii s'ogissait plutot de 
^colonies'*. Vous voyez les 
chose? differemment quand 
vous eies plus proche des chos- 
es. De voir les consequences 
sur les villages et les gens, j'ai 
compris qu'ii ne s'agissait pas 
seuiement d’implantations. Al¬ 
ors oui. j'ai changtS radicale- 
ment de direction. Realiser un 
documentaire vous reserve tou- 
jours beaucoup de surprises. 
Vous commencez un manuscrit 


etre mise sur pied. II n'esi pas 
trap land pour rfeagir. Mon film 
est un avertis5emenL Les cinq 
villages qui entourem Ma'ale 
Adomime existent encore jus- 
qu'a I'extenskm de la colonie. 


Le Jourdain : D'ou vous est 
venue I'idee ? 

A. H. : Les gens des villages 
qui entourcnt Ma’ale Adomime 
ont proteste centre I'expariMon 
de la colonie aupres des tribu- 
naux israeliens. Nous avons 
pense que nous pouvions les 
soutenir avec un documentaire. 
Ensuite. nous avons commence 
nos recherchcs et nous avons 
realise que cc probleme con¬ 
cerns I’ensemblc des colonies 
en general, consiruiles sur les 
territoires occupes depuis 1967. 


cl vous terminez a\"ec un autre. 
Ccst exactement ce qui est arri¬ 
ve avec Koushan Mousa : 
j’avais dans la t£te un film to- 
talement different de ce que j'ai 
oblenu it lu fin. 


Le Jourdain: Les plans d'ex- 
pansion d'Israel sont vrai- 
ment cvoqufe depuis peu de 
temps. Pensez-vous que votre 
film puisse coutribuer ii ouv- 
rir les yeux sur ce probleme ? 


Le Jourdain : Quelles seront comme de s 
les consequences pour les cions, des m 
populations, selon vous ? Id et Ii. pas 

A. H. : Dans le documentaire. bies viiles. 
on voit les effets qu’une telle 
colonie pent avoir sur les Pales- Le Jourdaii 
tiniens avec 1'exemple du vil- film, vous ( 
iage de ’Ain Karem. Cetait un Sleurs juifs 
village palesiinien mais avec rencontres o: 
['occupation, il a perdu son dies & obleni 
identity. A travers cela, j'essaye A. H.: J'hnag 
de montrer ce que pourrait etre homme. je n'i 
le son des cinq 
villages amour de f __ 

Ma’ale Adomime. «JL6S JOrCia- 
La Nakba contin- . . 

ue. ’Ain Karem. mens ont 

c euut la Nakba 

£ 'SiiTrdw toujours une 


maisons des colonies, des Pa- 
lestiniens y travailient et parfois. 
y font ieurs courses. En re¬ 
vanche, je ne peose pas que les 
Palestiniens de la diaspora 
saient conscious de la situation 
car ils imaginent les colonies 
comme de simples implanta¬ 
tions, des maisons disperses 
id et Ife. pas comme de vferita- 
bles viiles. 


Le Jourdain : Dans votre 
film, vous parlee avec plu- 
Sleurs juifs israeliens. Ces 
rencontres ont-eDtes 4te difil- 
dfes h obteuir ? 

A. H.: J Imagine qu'en fetant un 
homme. je n'aurais pas pu faire 
le film car les 


Le Jourdain : Pourquoi ce li¬ 
tre Koushan Mousa ? . 

A. EL : Pendant le tournage, 
j'ai re neon trf an homme done 
la terre avail £t£ saisie en 1967 
par les IsradTTens pour con- 
. struirc Ma'ale Adomime. Ce 
monsieur & I’fepoque avait des 
titres de proprititfe (Koushan en 
arabe) des Anglais et des Turcs, 
selon lesquels cette terre lui ap- 
partenait, & lui et h sa feradJe. II 
est allfe rfdamer sa. terre aux_Is- 
radiens et les soldsts lui om nS- 
pondu : *C’est possible que 
vous ayez des tizres des Anglais : - « 
et des Turcs mais les ndtres 
viennent de Molse*. D’ou ie li¬ 
tre : Koushan Mousa. 


ba d’aujourdTiui, 
cc sont ces cinq 
villages et beau- 
coup d'autres. 


idee roman- 
tique de la 


Le Jourdain: Avez-vous suivi 
le plan que vous vous etiez 
fixe avant le tournage ? 

A. H.: Pour faire ce documen- 
la'tre. j’etais seule. J'ai effects 
deux types de recherchcs. 
D’abord" la recherche de 
preuves puis une recherche 
purement visuclle. Ensuite j'ai 
suivi mon flair comme disent 
les joumalistes et j'ai passe 
beaucoup de temps avec les 
gens que j'ai rcncontrfe. Quand 


A. H.: Je pense que mon docu- 
mentairc peui apponer queique 
chose. Par excmple. pour 1'cx- 
pansion de Ja colonie Je JahaJ 
Abu-Ghneim. les Palestiniens 
n'ont rien fair jusqu'au moment 
ou les bulldozers sont entrcs en 
action. Concemam Ma'ale Ado¬ 
mime. le travail n'a pas encore 
commence et e'est pour cela 
que fon utilise des cartes dans 
le film pour permettre aux spec- 
totcurs d'envisager ce qui peui 
se passer dans l'avenir : une 
ville de la taille de Tel Aviv va 


Le Jourdain : * , 

Pensez-vous que | J aleStlIlC» 

Ia popoladon 

palestinienne 

des territoires occupes soit une Pali 
consciente du danger que rep- spends \ 
resenient ces coiooies ? Palesrini 

A. H.: Oui. mais Us nc peuvent Cela ra'i 
pas faire grand-chose parcc que que j'ai 
pour 1‘instant, la politique est colonies 
accaparec par les seuls diri- loos, Le 
geants. Les geos des territoires tude de 
comprennent tres bicn parce mais pa 
que ce sont des ouvriers pales- leur pari 
tiniens qui ont constru'd les heureuse 


j Israeliens soni 

oraa- racistes. avec 

des sten&> 
)JQ[ types dans la 

tete. Us 

^ 11110 n'itnaeinem 

pas qu’une 

knia n. fernjne 

UllaU commettre ce 

■ * qu’ils appel- 

IC IB lent des acres 

terroristes .fit 
in e » puis mfeme si 

je ressemMe 
beaucoup it 
une Palestinienne. je ne corre¬ 
sponds pas 5 Ieurs clichtis de Ia 
Palestinienne traditionncllc. 
Cela m'a beaucoup aidfie parce 
que j'ai pu me rendre dans les . 
colonies et parier avec des co¬ 
lons, Les Israfeliens ont 1‘habi¬ 
tude de voir des PaJesunieas 
mais pas des Palesti-mens qui 
leur parlent d'fegal fe fegal. Mai- 
heureusemeni les Israfiliens 


Le Jourdain : Vous avez pro- 
Jet£ votre film en Palestine et 
en -Jordanie. Les reactions 
ont-eQes 6bS diiKrentes dans 
les deux pays? - 
A. H.: Bicn stir. J'ai remarquf 
par exemple que les spectateurs 
{^Palestine ont beaucoup rigo¬ 
ld sur certains passages aims 
que ks gens qui out vu mon 
film en Jordanie ont pris. les 
choses d’une manifere tifes s&- 
rieuse. Les Jordaniens oiit tou- 
jour&une id€e romantique deJa 
fttiesm® et ils ont du 'mal fe 
avaler le fait que ies Ptdestzm- 
ens stun en train d'Sot traasfar- 
mtis 'en Peaux-Rouges oa en 
Sud-Afiicains norrs yictinxs.de 
Tapartheid. En Palestine par 
con ere. les gens vivent la Sira 
: rfiabtd chaque jour et ils acccp- 
tem les choses comme cDcs 


Propos recteefflte'7 
par Samoa Abu Sharar 
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Leroseau, plante vivace nuns pas une atbimitf- 


Vous voulez ecrire en fran?ais ? 
Alors n’hesitez-pas a collaborer 
a la redaction du Jourdain. 

Que vous soyez passionne d'econo¬ 
mic, de politique, 
de faits de societe ou de culture, 
vos articles nous interessent. 
Pour tout renseignement, 
contactez Yannick Laine 
au 5664153 
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Les lilies comptent vraiment pour des prunes 

y.ft ^ beau cadeau que lanaissance d’un enfant ? Oui , que cela soit un gargon. Dans les 
socie es arabes, l enfatit male est roi pour les peres conime pour les meres. Et dans tout ga r la mytholo- 
gie n arr ange rien. Dossier complet sur ces bebes en rose qui ombragent not re del bleu. 


La femme 
dans la tradition 
popiilaire 

de B A V 


Baton : Au seuil de,leur 
maison. Je man donneem 
coup de bSion sur la t&te 
de la.marine pour signifier 
que I’homme sera le maftre 
de la-rnoisoa. 

Oieveux ; ps sont le 
centre des sentiments et de 
i'espriL Ils cachent des 
. pouvoirs magiques et mys- 
tbrieux. Couper les che- 
veux d’une femme, e'est en 
quelque sorte une mort 
symbolique. Et d'aiHeurs 
les femmes arabes 
pnbferent avoir les ehe- 
veux longs. 

Dot : Le man remet une - 
dot 4 la famille de sa 
femme pour compenser la 
perte de cette force pro¬ 
ductive ou biea par crainte 
des pouvoirs mystbrieux 
de la femme. 

Jarre : Comrae le putts, 
elle est un symbole de vie'-' 
et de fertilitb. Dans le 
meme registre, le man 
subtilise un incipient crcux 
(qui represen reTa femme) 
chez sa belle-famille,- 
avarrt les noces Cest une - 


pratique qui existe encore, 
dans. certaiflS 'Vrflfcgfc^'<fe v ‘ 
campagne; , 

Tribn : Le coupledoit ■ 
rendre visite 4 la tribn de* ', 
la femme, avant ^e's’m- 
staller dbfimtivement dans " 
leur maison. Le xrari est 
censd ressentir de,la culpa-., 
bilite parce qu'il prive la 
tribu d'un de ces dtements 
ci^adfsret fertiles. 
Virginity : Elle est le 
fruit sacr6de toutes choses.. 
el transmet des pouvoira 
magiques au man. ■ 


T.S. 


L’enfant du sable. Son 
p&re aurait voulu tm ‘garden 
mais 3 aeu une fills. CoQte qne 
coflte la nature doit ob&r k la 
volontf du pftre. Chi la nnmnw 
Ahmed, elle rfegne en mafiresor 
ses sept seems et jouit de toutes 
les prerogatives d'un gargon : 

' elle prendre une dpouse 1 

- Tarir ben Jaloun,' 1’aureur de 
oe roman, a pouss6 erfes loin son. 
imagination mais pour mettre le 
doigt sur un pb^nom^oe sociaL. 

' .Garvoa ou fiile ? Facile k de- 
: viner. Une mine d'enierrement, 
les yeux exarbitds de la.merepu 
encore de la beTle-m^re, un.rfe- 
gard lointain qui cherche la con¬ 
solation, un . sourire -ddsen- 
ebantd : le nouveau-n6 esr one 
fiile. Autre in dice, les bonbons 
offerts : ils spot de bonne qoal- 
itd e'est on gallon ; ,ils ne res- 
semblent h rien._ . 

Selon Salah EZ-Loma, doc- 
teur is sociologie k 11Tuversit£ 

: de iordaniei ce ddsir fifevreux 
-d'avoir un gargon est re^ronsa- 
- ble de rfuigraentatiob des mem- 
bres de la famiBe en Jordanie : 
~*Avoir des filies, e'est commie 
\ n'avoir personae .. Une femme 
continue d enfanter jusqu ‘d - ce 
qu’elle ah vn gar$on». Cest le 
cas de . Zeinab,, une-mire de 
neuf Files, qui vient d'avoir un 
. garpon : «Chaque fois, je me 
disais*c'esi on garpo n».je me 
suis trompee neuf fois» et elle 
soobaite ne pa s se tromper la 
pradunne Ibis-: «Ma belle-mere 
die gue le petit: doit avoir un 


ame trop aime 


:■ : Dansson ouvrage La stmaxtre patriarcale dans la so- 
f-' C^^ arabe, le cfifcbre sociologne jorcbnien Hisham Sharabi 
y . pirbppse une vision -atypique du.r6gnne de faveur accord^ au 
gstfon: i iCe style dtiducadon dtmne beaucoup de liberie a Ja 
A -fiile_ drape dans’la construcddnde sa perscnnafiii. a£Rrme-t- 
f .H.-Elle esrplusm^re, plus dibromUarde que le gargon parce 
; cpt'eUe a grajidi loin des projecteurs ioum<fs vers son frere*. 
i La presaon, ext fait, est sur lefils alnfiqui represente *Vdme 
. ^drsa mkre»* *son cceur», b preuve de sa rfussite en tarn que 
. ^fcauneetlagarantiedesonavenir. . - 

. ? -,-X.’aIn6ea le centre tfimfrft de la. famille. Le p^re le noie de 
\ odisaQsCar d ie veut le mdUtsir posable. Q remjpbcera son 
• il doit done gtre tin homxne dfe son plus jeune 

fige- Aocabli, dtouffe par urnt de responsabilites qui nuisent i 
;,; ^pereaonalrtd, «f!ainSpease que sonpire.le d£teste» et pent 
/ devenir-arne^ Ceae fogkjae corrtspoBdrait h une conviction 
^ tpyt^Hpie ei- aiicwame - foadfe sur le fruit precoce. qoe l'on 
^••'prifee.at«js,Tes.Mtres.M ’ 




T.S. 


frtre pour, qu’ils jouent ensem¬ 
ble». 

M&rae le gyn€co!ogue pem se 
tromper : *Le midedn m’a dir 
.que founds un gargon mais ce 
Jut une fide. Quelle catastrophe 
!, confie Zahra. man mart re¬ 
fuse de payer I 'hdpital. Ma 
belle-mire me boude car elle. 
pease que j’ai mend pour me 
fairs dorlioter. pendant neuf 
mois». 

- Get accueil fioid de la nais- 
sance (forte File est connu de¬ 
pths des. siddes. dans les socilt- 
6s fondles sur ie patriarcat. 


' 1 1 ■ 1 - . . 1 U. 9UU £^IU101 

jordanien), legar\ 



e'est-a-dire sur la puissance pa- 
temeile et la supr^made des 
bommes sur les femmes. C£tait 
le cas des sociftls arabes. 

•avqnt I'islam et jusque dans 
les anntes I960*, precise le so¬ 
ciology. Le ddsert immense de 
I'Oc^n atlandque jnsqu'aux 
pays du Golfe y tenait une 
place important et soutenait le 
sysfeme. An coeur de ce milieu 
hostile. JTiomme represente le 
pilier du foyer, le pouvoir pro- 
due tif et le (fefenseur acham6 
de la tribu.. 

En suite le gaipon est identi¬ 
fy k son p&re, il tire sa l&gidrei- 
t£ de son g&uteor et pone le 
oille. *Dans la 
badia fjfsen-' 
le gargon portera le 
nom de son grand-ptre et la 
fiile, celui de sa grand-mere ou 
de sa tarue». precise Salah Al- 
LouzL Apr&s. la naissance du 
premier garpon. le p&re perd 
son prtnom pour devenir seule- 
ment «Abu plus le prfnom de 
son FIs afn£». En anaiysant le 
mot p&re en arabe, on y d&- 
coovre aussi d'autres croyances 
mytfaiqnes car cela signiFe le 
paturage, lberbe verte et la fer- 
dlit&. Le p&re est ainsi la vie 
dans sa continuation et son re- 
nouveUemenL 

Fondamentale • pour 


Ibomme. la naissance d’un FIs 
est egalement primordiale pour 
les femmes. ■» L’individu tend a 
apprecier les choses que la so¬ 
ciety apprtcie et les vafeurs de 
la societe deviennent alors ses 
prnpres vafeurs-. affirme Yas- 
mine Hadad. docieur es psv- 
chologie de ITJniversrttS de Jor- 
danie. pour essayer d'expliquer 
rattitude conciliame des 
femmes. Car effectivement. 
el les soni parmj les plus d&ter- 
minees a avoir des gor^ons. 
Cest un moyen pour el les de 
garder le man a la maison. 
L'enfant male est une garamie. 

1'assurance de sa vaJeur et la 
reaffirmation de son role de 
femme. *La mere s'inquiete de 
Vavenir conjugal de sa fiile jus- 
qu'a ce qu'elle ait un gargon*. 
acquiesce Salah El-Louzi. Pas 
de gargon et I'homme risque de 
chenrher une autre femme ou 
de rfpudier son epouse. 

Aux sources de cette soci&td 
pro-masculine, les mythes et le 
myst&re. La femme est depuis 
toujours redout&e & cause de 
ses forces magiques i voir enca- 
dr€ sur Ishtar). *Ces represen¬ 
tations anciennes hirilies des 
mythes jouent tm r6le iris im¬ 
portant dans la discrimination 
entre la fiile el le gargon. la 
femme et I'homme, a Vintdrieur 
d’une sociiti partriarcale et 
modemisee comme la societe 
jordanienne», conFrme le so- 
ciologue. Les representations 
de la femme dans I'imaginaire 
populaire, les traditions et les 
coutumes avant les ann6es 
i960^so^^nent^cene.nfiab'te. !_•' 

: ^XnjcnnSTiim^qu'en est-il ? La' 
domination du p&re n'est plus 
aussi fevidente meme si son r&le 
reste essemiel. En raison de 
llnfluence occidemale, les liens 
familiaux et sociaux sont plus 
faibles qu'avant. surtout parmj 
les pins pauvres qui habitent la 
ville et les classes moyennes. 
Cela signiFe que la distribution 
des rSles est en train de chan¬ 
ger. D&sonnais, I'homme et la 
femme accomplissent les 
m&mes tdches k l’exterieur de la 
maison. 

Malgr& toot la femme arabe 
continue de prfif&er ses FJs k 
ses Files qui sont «un souci jus- 


qu'a la mart*, r&sume une mere 
de famille aux allures mo¬ 
dem es. Faut-il aller chercher 
chez Freud la r&ponse a ce pen¬ 
chant •• nature!* pour le gar- 
ton ? Selon ie psychanalisie. la 
femme refuse sa feminife el 
trouve dans ses enfams males 
une compensation. Ou bien son 
attitude est la manifestation de 
ce qu'elle a h&rite de sa mere et 
de sa grand-m&re : en deiesiam 
sa fiile. elle deteste ses pro pres 
faiblesses. 

Cene discrimination se rev 
sent jusque dans l education des 
enfarus. A I'age de sept ans. le 
garpon et la fiile n'ont pas les 
merries liberies. Le pc re 
emmenera son ftls dans les 
fetes collectives, la File aidera 
sa mere dans les travaux do- 
mestiques : elle jouera unique- 
mem dans la corn de la maison. 
son frere pourra trainer dons les 
rues. La distinction se rfv&le 
bien eniendu aussi dans le 
choix des furnrs m&tiers «Tu 
ferns une excellent insiitutrice, 
ma fiile» mais «m ferns un ex¬ 
cellent midecin. mon fils*. ■ 



Tahrir Salah 


•Avoir des Files, e’est comme n’avoir personae. Une 
femme continue a enfanter jusqu 1 a ce qu’elle ait un 
gar^on>», affirme un sociologue. 


Ishtar, deesse de la vie et de la mort 


De 30.000 & 10.000 avant J. C„ die 

r&gne sur tomes les regions du Moyen- 
OrienL ishtar est la d&esse ador&e. Les sculp¬ 
tures la reprfoement souvent seule ou parfois 
avec un dleu qm est h la fois son FIs et son 
man. Ses syptbOFsations mythiques sont 
: nimfiplc^mcaroation de la d6esse-m&re, elle 
est la tune qui descend sur les tiSn&bres. Par 
les changenients de son corps, la femme est 
en effer toujours nouvelle comme la lune 
dans son moavement circulaire. L'homme, 
au conoaire; est reprfsente par le soleil dans 
sa mxmahii et sa stability. Ishtar est aussi le 
serpent bmnotiel qui change de peau et re¬ 
commence jHie autre vie. On pen sail que son 
corps &tmt coovert d’ecaiHes ten arabe. ser¬ 
pent et vie bm la meme raejne). Ishtar la 
vierge qui datum pourtani la vie, ishtar la 
mystfirieuse. d&esse de la sagesse a Torigine 
(bi mende^rshtar la folle qui coonait les v&ri- 
fes cachdes du-royaunie de I’intuirion, Ishtar 
la sord&re qn transmet sa magie aux femmes 
’ S r^vb 


surtout Ishtar, maitresse de la vie et de la 
mort. Elle descend dans les enfers pendant 
lliiver k la recherche de son FIs Tanaouz (le 
septienw mo is de I’ann&e en arabe). Son ab¬ 
sence provoque la mort de la nature qui 
reQaii ison retour,ishtar a libdrb son FIs de 
’-la mort et s&me Ie ble. symbole du renou- 
vellemenL Mais Tamonz se retrouvera 
bientbi dans les enfers. Cest le d&bm d’un 
nouveau cycle de la vie... 

Le mytbe dlshtar donne la preuve de 
Texistence d'une societb matriarcale, beau- 
coup plus ancienne que ceHe appuybe sur le 
pouvoir du p&re. La femme est.icj domi¬ 
nance et ses enfants portent le oom de la 
m&re. 

Les socibtbs arabes ont routes btb mar¬ 
quees par la mythoJogie de la dbesse Ishtar 
mat's dies n'ont gardb que sa face myste- 
rieuse. magi que et effrayante, faisant des 
femmes des &tres dont i) faur se mbFer. ■ 


et doat les i€ves sont des rbvblations. Mais 


T.S. 


Annees-lycee: 
le temps de 1’insouciance 



Le pint jeune. tm film frao^ais de 
Cbdxk Klapisb (1994). 

En pretan 

Centre culture] firan^ais. 


IjB V£ril jeune, e'est le-passage de dnq adolescents k lUgfe adulte. Une btape inter- 
mediaire difficile et risqube kune Tbfecence au time ?) dbpdmte avec beaucoup de jmtesse. 
Cette comedie dramatique commence dans les murs paisibles dhm hfipita]. Bruno, Momo. 
Alain et L&on sont venus accompagner leur copioe qui doit bientdt accoueber. Le papa. To- 
masi aui btnit leur meiUeur ami, est mort d'une overdose une semaine plus t6t Les quame 
’ ^ comp&res sont done Ja; reu- 



nis par le macabre desrin, 
dans cette salle d'atteme, 
tous alignbs face k la camb- 
ra, face i leur possb et leurs 
souvenirs commons du bac- 

rnlmmtiiT 

Cbtait en 1975 au lycbe 
Montesquieu k Paris. Le 
temps est encore k 1‘insou- 
ciance malgrb les premiers 
soubresauts de la crise 
bconomique et du chomage. 
Nos cinq hbros sont insb- 
parables 0 veulent proFter 
& fond, de lew jomrase. 
Grfeves, libbration de la 
femme,- politique, ils sont 
prfts k bpouser toutes les 
causes, &jpartir du moment 
oil Os peuvem draguer les 
Files et dboonner on maxi¬ 
mum!'’ Le" -fealisaieur 
s'am use et l'on s'amuse 
avec. lui de ces pitreries 
(fadolesoents, dont -le bac 
semble le donkr des sou- 
cis. Pais Ie film bascule ou 
plntfit ^"incline Kg&rement 


“’-SirtS sr_ TSSSi 

mats ib ont surtout aecuie r rfmioiiracte.de la prof iTan- 

■ glais qui va llnitier aux 
, j - n onrmTne ses copains pour qui cette expbrience nbuVelle en vaut 
plaisirs futiles de jadl ?S]J.' anris j c premier joint «foireux». En revanche, Tomasi poursiiit 
une aufre. Mats torn sanett aps jnexorableinem &i scs vrais amis. Disa&ieraeoi, le pbril 
sa descente aux toutes les sodbtbs actueires. On y voit 

jeune s'ouvrc sur un ph&noro^ ^ ftiuguc, une btape. ces annbes-lycbe que ebacun de 

I'adolescence dans toute sa s ' av 6rer fantastique et raarqncrla vie de mani&re catas- 

nous a en rnemoire, i?n P“ l * . tQ^piscb ne laissc pas de feire rbflbchir sur le sens de l'am- 
tronhique. Sans morale, le nun pas & detoumer Tomasi de son chemin, son 

itid, qbi; ici. si ft«te paratsse-l-enc. r&r* r '' 

pbril. sans retour.* j 

Amineh Ishtay 


Pour les generations futures 

Les profs a l’ecole des droits de I’homme 

Avoir les mimes droits que son voisin , etre litre de s’exp rimer. 
Des Evidences souvent battues en breche par des regimes autori- 
taires. Pour combattre le mal a la racine, Vorganisation jorda¬ 
nienne des droits de I'homme propose aux enseignants de faire 
passer un message de tolerance dans leurs classes. 


Les organisations et 

les militants des droits de 
I'homme sont de plus en plus 
inqujeis en raison de 1'aggrava¬ 
tion massive des violations des 
droits de I'homme k travers le 
monde. Apr&s 1’effondrement 
des ibgiroes communistes h la 
fin d« annbes 80. qualifies 
d'anti-dbmoticratiques ou de 
dictatures. on s'attendait a une 
amblioration sensible de la situ¬ 
ation des droits humains. En 
rbalitb, & lire les rapports des 
diffbrentes organisations non- 
goavernementales et ceux des 
agences de TOnu, on constate 
que le tableau est de plus en 
phis sombre. Occupations mili- 
taires. guerres civiles alternent 
avec les emprisonnements, les 
exbcutions sommaires et les 
tortures. 

A partir de la, que faire pour 
rbduire les violations des droits 
coOectifs et mdividnels de 
fhomme ? Cette question est 
depuis Iongtemps discutee par 
des organisations, des militants 
on des intellectuels. Et on con¬ 
state que la publication des rap¬ 
ports, les travaux des commis¬ 
sions ' d'enqobte ont peu 
d'influence sur les gouverae- 
merfts qui ifhesitent pas 5 re- 
commencer leurs mbfaits 
quelques temps apres avoir btb 
dbnooebs. Au lieu de dbpenser 
tant d'bnergie, souvent vaine, 
1'idbe de proebder k I’bducation 
des nouvelles gbnbrations a pro- 
gressivement fait son chemin. 
En mars 1993, finaiemem. un 
programme d’action a ble adop- 
tb tors de la conference mondi- 
ale sur 1'bducation des droits de 
I’homme et de to democratic, 
rbtmie sous l’bgjde de lUnesco 
4 Montrfa], Dans le monde 
arabe, ont btb tenues de sembla- 


bles confe¬ 


rences, ap- 
puybes par 
i'Institm arabe 
des droits de 
I'homme et en 
Jordanie anssi, 
la prise de 
conscience est 
rbelle. Depuis 
le dbbut de 
i'annbe. I’As- 


sociauon jor¬ 
danienne des 
droits de 
I'homme pro¬ 
pose des ateli¬ 
ers destinbs 



C’est dans les salles de classe d'au- 
jourd'hui que se joue le respect et venir des 
droits de Vhomme. 


aux enseig- 

nants des Amies et mis en 
ceuvre avec la cooperation d'or- 
ganisations libanaises, de la 
Fondation Frei derich Nauman 
et soutenus par lUnion eun> 
pberme. Le dernier atelier s'est 
dbroulb ia semaine derni&re 4 
Ammon. Une cremaine de pro- 
fesseurs, homines et femmes, 
sont venus discuter de la con¬ 
vention intemationale des 
droits de I'enfanc et des moyens 
d'introduire les principes et les 
valeurs des droits de I'homme, 
en general, dans les salles de 
classe. Afin de les promouvoir, 
les ensei-gnams ont proposb la 
erbation de clubs des droits de 
rhomme en collaboration avec 
1'Association jordanienne. Ils 
n'anraient pas de mid a fonc- 
tionner, lam les bl&ves ne man- 
quem pas (fidbes in feres sanies 
souvent btonnantes sur le sujet: 
k cdtb des classiques «libenb» 
et asavoio*, les mbdicaments, la 

nourriture ou les habits sont 
aussi cifes parmi les droits fon- 
damentaux de I'homme. Une 
enseignante a meme rapportb 
que, selon une de ses el&ves, la 


visite d'une amie btait bgale- 
ment un droit important... 

Les orgonisaleurs de ce type 
de reunions comptent en reaiite 
sur leur effei multiplicateur 
(torts la raesure 04 chaque pro- 
fesseur est en contact privtibgib 
avec au moins une centaine 

d'eleves. CependanL les ateliers 
resiem insuffisams pour tou¬ 
cher ('ensemble de la corpora¬ 
tion enseignanfe. Les diffb¬ 
rentes associations qui m&nent 
ce travail de sensibilisation en- 
visagent de sortir un guide pour 
aider les professeuis a enseign- 
er les droits de I'homme a leurs 
bl&ves, au mois de dbcembre 
prochain 4 1'occasion du cin- 
quonti&me anniversaire de la 
Declaration univeraelte des 
droits de i'homme. 

Au total, cet investissemem 
est risqub, sans garanties, mais 
permet 5 tong icrme d'espbrer 
moins de violations et des etres 
humains plus attaches aux 
droits, les leurs et ceux des au* 


tres. 


Suleiman S weiss 


La France et 
la Syrie sur la meme 
longueur d’onde 



Dans sa selection heb- 

domadairc du 25 juillet, le Monde 
con sac re une serie d'aniejes aux 
rbsultavs de to visile d'Etai du 
president syrien Hafez el-Assad 
en France. Selon la joumalisfe 
Mona Nalbl. «Damns assoupiit 
so politique uu Proche-Orient ». 

La vLsite n'aura pas ete inutile, le 
president syrien ~a deja quelque 
peu fldchi sur deux points : Hade 

franco-egyptienne d’mie conference multinationale pour 
saucer la paix a la necessite de repondre dans les formes «i 
la commission mgatoire frangaise a propos du criminel nazi 
Alois Brunner toujours protege en Syrie. 

-.La Sync prend hi France pour tele de punt d’une offen¬ 
sive diplomatique litre ailleurs le quotidien fran^ais. Pour 
le Monde, cette visile «iraJuit une colonte Je valoriser le 
role de I’Europe dans fa recherche de la paix au Proche- 
Orient*. analyse le quotidien franqais. Enfin, selon Lucien 
George. *le temps oil les Libanais auraient ete inquiets -ct 
jtthntx- Je fa visite du president syrien a Paris est revolu. 
Au jourd'hui cela les rassure plutiude voir se Jevefupper des 
iatereis coiumuns entre la Syrie et la France*. El le jouma- 
liste ajouie : » Aujourd’hui Paris a cesse de contrecarrer la 
Syrie au Liban et la Syrie lui reconnait une position particu- 

liere dans ce pays*. 

Dans Arabics tediiion juillet-aotn). on trouvera un article 
tres laudatif a f'egard de i'emir saoudien Saoud al-Faisal. 
Pendant 23 ans 4 lu tete de la diplomats de son pays, cel 
Homme •du consensus arabe• selon Ie magazine, s'est reve- 
1b etre «un personnuge politique d'envcrgure el d'une haute 
lenue morale, il est unanimement apprecie par ses homo- 
/agues arabes. ses pairs Occident aux cl ses divers inieriocu- 

lettrs». Le magazine 
rappelle notamment le 
role joue par I'bmir 
dans la mise au point 
du document de t'en- 
terue nationals, signb 4 
Taif et qui metiait fin 
en 1989 a la guerre civ¬ 
ile au Liban. Arabics 
poursuir son panegy- 
rique en evoquant le 
parcours sans «failles 
ni erreurs d’esiima- 
tion» de Saoud al- 
Faisal: •L'emir s'est ittustre parson action constante en fa¬ 
veur du rayoimemeiii de son pays el de la defense des caus¬ 
es arabes et musulmanes». ■ 



Revue de presse realisbe par Nahed Al-Khloaf 
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"FormerJowa^^te 

coach inks fiv^-year 
contract with Bulls 
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2nd AraZ> Taekwando Championship 

Jordan takes first place 
with 13 medals 



The U-18 Jordanian Woman’s Basketball team in triumphant mood after beating 
Syria 60-51 in the West Asian Championship , held in Amman this week 


CHICAGO—The Chicago 

Bulls hired Tim Floyd asDuec 
tor of Basketball Operations. 
Bulls Chairman Jerry Rems^rt 
announced this week-JOurfii^ 
priority has always been getting 
Michael -Jordan back. Feup- 
dorf said. "Our second priority 
was to fmd a solid coach for me 
future.-We talked with Tim 
Floyd about the coaching job. 
We all agreed that bringing Tun 
Floyd on board as Director of 
Basketball -Operations would 
jerve the best interest of tiic 
Bulls in dje-short-tenu and the 
longterm.-.Tim will become 
bead coach at some future date. 

. This allows him-to g« m work 



Arab Cup qualifiers: 

Penalty kick gives Jordan ticket to Doha 
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^The JoidaniariTaekwando Team receive a heroes welcome on their return to Amman 


Abdul Hamid Addasi 

Special ro The Star 

THE JORDANIAN Taek¬ 
wando team relumed this 
week from Rabat, after par¬ 
ticipating in the 2nd Arab 
TaekvvandoChampionship. 

Ten Arab countries partici¬ 
pated in the competition, and 
the Jordanian men's team 
look first place with an over¬ 
all score of 61 points. Second 
place went to the Moroccan 
team, the host country, with a 
total of six medals: four gold, 
one silver and one bronze. 
The Jordanian women’s team 
took second place, behind the 
moroccan team with a total of 
seven medals; two gold, two 
silver and three bronze. 

In the men's competition 
Jordan won four gold medals 
The successful competitors 
were Ibrahim Aqeel in 54 kg 
division, Raed Naji in 58 kg 
division. Mohammed Abo 
Alrouz in 80kg division, and 
Mohammed Flah in 84kg 
division. 

Jordan added a silver 
medal from Hussein Al 
Taleha in 78 kg division and 
a bronze medal by Hussein 
Mohammed in +84 kg divi¬ 
sion. 

In the women's competi¬ 
tions Jordan won two gold 
medals by Alisar Mater in 51 
kg division and Zaha Altal- 
honi in 54 kg division. There 
were also two silver medals 


by Nansi Alhindi in 59kg 
division, and Fauna Alsyad 
in 63kg division, and three 
bronze medals by Alaa Kul- 
kut in 72 kg division. Ahlam 
Bino in 55kg division and 
Lana Fleifel in 67 kg divi¬ 


sion. 

His Royal Highness Prince 
Hassan who supported this 
sport was honoured as the 
representing head of the Ara¬ 
bian Taekwando Federa¬ 
tion.* 


Amman (.Star)—Jordan nar¬ 
rowly escaped elimination 
from the Arab Cup—which 
would have been die first time 
in its history—when Kuwaiti 
referee Saad Kamel gave Jor¬ 
dan a penalty kick in the last 
two minutes of the match 
against Palestine. Abdul Allah 
El- Shyab tied the score fl-1) 
to give Jordan a ticket to the 
finals, which will be held in 
Doha between 22-30 Septem¬ 
ber. . 

Palestine played their best 
game of the tournament 
against Jordan, having previ¬ 
ously lost to Lebanon 0-2 and 
to Syria 1-3. Their only chance 
for progressing further was to 
beat Jordan, and hope that the 
Syrians beat the Lebanese. 
The latter did in fact happen, 
as Syria beat Lebanon 1-0, but 
it was not enough for the Pal¬ 
estinian team. 

Jordan lost its first match 
against Syria 0-3. but won its 
second against Lebanon 2-0. 
with goals scored by Badran 
El-Shakran and Bassam El- 



Sergie Bubka, the Russian pole vaulting legend, packs up Us 

last time—after his uncharacteristic early exit during the Goodwill Games in New torn 


US sets world record in 4x400m 


UNIONDALE. New 

Y 0r k—The United States 
men's l.60Q-meier relay team, 
anchored by Michael Johnson, 
smashed the world record this 
week, clocking 2 minutes 
54.20 seconds in the Goodwill 
Games. 

Johnson, who come into the 
games as an uncertain quantity 
because of injuries over the 
past year, capped the relay with 
the fastest leg. 43.1 seconds. “1 
didn't warn'to lei these guys 
down." he said. “They ran 


great legs." 

Jerome Young led off the 
relay with a 44.4 leg. and was 
followed by his coach. Antonio 
Pettigrew in 43.2 and Tyree 
Washington in 43.5. before 
Johnson finished off the record 
run. They broke the record by 
.09 seconds—the previous 
mark of 2:54.29 by the US 
team, also anchored by John¬ 
son. at the 1993 World Chmpi- 
onships at Stuttgart. Germany. 

"We wonted to come out 
here and do something special 


for New York, the United 
Stales and the Goodwill 
Games." Pettigrew added. 

US guns down Canada 
in 4x100m 

For the second straight day. 
Maurice Greene ran away from 
Donovan Bailey down the 
stretch, this lime in the men’s 
40O-meter relay, as the US 
team beat archrival Canada 
with a time of 37.90 seconds, 
the fastest time in the world 
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The Jordan Football Squad 


Khateeb. Jordan took second 
place behind Syria and 
advanced to the final stages 
with both Syria and Lebanon. 


Incidentally, it was these three 
teams who gained the top three 
places during the Pan Arab 
Games held in Beirut last year. 
Twelve countries have qual¬ 


ified for the finals.. They are. 
Kuwait, UAE. Sudan, Algeria 
or Libya, Syria, Jordan; Leba¬ 
non. Qatar, Egypt, Saucfia'Ara- 
bia, Tunisia and Morocco! - - 


%£***'«> continue laying 

^^^Director of Basketball 
Operations- in the absence-rfo 
JS3 coach.- Floyd will wfc 
Greedy with *e assistant 
and Vice President of 
Basketball Operations Jerry 
Krause to prepare for the 1998- 
SSon. “I Sm Pleased to jou, 

SeBunsandllMkforwarito 

the challenge of being head 

coach when the time is appro- 

^"saidFIoyi-TteB^ 

have had one of the finest 
coaches in NBA history. They 
have some of the iwestg^ 
in Scottie Pippen. Ron Harper. 
Dermis Rodman, Luc Longtey, 
Steve Kerr. Toni Kukoc. Jud 
Buechler. Bill Wepningtoo. 
Randy Brown. Joe KJeme. Scott 
Burrell. Dickey _ Simptans, 
Rusty LaRue and Keith Booth l 
look forward to working with 
all of them if the opportunity 
: presents itself." 

Reinsdorf said he and Krause 

interviewed many excellent can- 
' didates over the past several 
weeks. “I came away convinced 
that Tim Floyd is the best man 
for the future of the Butts," said 
Reinsdorf. “We knew we had to 
hire a.tough competitor. Some¬ 
one who puts defense first 
Someone who can deal with 
veterans or younger players. 
Someone who dm adapt to win. 
Someone who respects players. 
i&paas fans, and respects the 

- Balls’ tradition. We found that 
man in Tim Floyd. Tim has the 
character,^-theBasketball knowl- 
edge and the leadership that fits 

- with . a ' championship tradi- 
tiod.ifc 


Le Monde says * 
France’ disert 


TMi de 


CAP d’GDE, France—Riders 
showed their anger by starting 
last Friday’s stage of the Tour 
de France two hours late, corn- • 
plaining that the use of perfor¬ 
mance-enhancing drugs was 
wrecking the sport 

Beldam’s Tom Steels won 
the 137-mile stage from Taras- 
con-sur-Ariege to Cap d’Gde in 
southern France tor his second 
Tour victory. The pack caught 
Jacky Durand of France near 
the finish with Steels capturing 
the sprint 

Laurent Jaiabext was part of 
a long breakaway during the 
day with his brother Nicolas 
and Bart Voskamp of the Neth¬ 
erlands. The lead was up to 
five minutes at one point 
before the pack caught them. 

Laurent Jalabert, the world’s 
No. 1-ranked cyclist, was 
instrumental in the early 
protest and acted as a spokes¬ 
man. “We are fed up with 
being treated like cattle. So we 
are going to behave like cat¬ 
tle," he told Radio Tour, die 
station that follows the race. 
“The sport is no longer inter¬ 
esting to anyone. We won’t 
cycle and that’s the end of it." 

But after conferring with 
race officials, the 148 cyclists 
did hit the road. When the 
stage was over, Jan Ullrich still 



had the overall lead, keeping a 
71-second mnrgib over Ameri¬ 
can Bobby Julich. 

Annin Meier of Switzerland 
became the first cyclist to pub¬ 
licly admit taking the banned 


p cifutman ce-eidiapcLng. sub-... 

stance fiPO. He. was a member * 
of ifi£ : '^F^5aiia ; team that was 
thrown vpbi of die race because 
of the scandal. Meier said on 
France 'Info radio that during 


this year and a Goodwill 
record. For a change, the 
Americans did not botch the 
han doffs as the passes were 
clean from Jon Drummond to 
Tim Harden to Dennis Mitchell 
to Greene. 

Bailey got the baton about a 
meter behind Greene, but did 
not have the speed to catch the 
world and Goodwill 100m 
champion, losing by nearly 
five meters. "Can't nobody 
beat us al home." Greene said 
“The US is No. 1 


Track and Field’s 
farewell to JJK 


EDWARDS VILLE. Illi¬ 

nois—Jackie Joyner-Kersee’s 
great track and field career has 
come down to one meet, one 
event and she hopes one quiet 
celebration. 

For all the adulation and 
accolades through the years. 
Joyner-Kersee does not seek 
attention. But on Saturday 
night her sport's spotlight falls 
on her one last rime. 

The meet, the US Open at 

Southern illinois-Edwardsville, 
is an International Amateur 
Athletic Federation event, but 
is billed as ‘Track and Field's 
Farewell to JJK-”_ 

Seating capacity has ' been 
increased from about 3,o00 to 
10,000 to accommodate those 
who want to see Joyner- 
Kersee’s hometown finale. Her 
resume includes six Olympic 
medals, including three golds. 
She also has four world titles, 
tour Goodwill Games champi¬ 
onships and 14 national events. 

Mast renowned for the hep¬ 
tathlon. Joyner-Kersee will be 
competing" only in the long 
jump, the event in which she 
once held the world record and 
now is the American record- 
holder. When the long jump is 


day night at the Goodwill 
Gaines in Uniondale, N.Y., 
where she won' her final hep 1 
rath Ion. 

Her husband and coach. Bob 
Kersee, also cried after his 
wife's unexpected victory, her ; 
first heptathlon in two years, as 
she fought off rust. beat, 
fatigue and age.. “I’m going to 
miss track and field, the cornpe- . 
tition and the cheers," Joyner^ 
Kersee said after wiping away 
tears. “It's going ta be tough 
for me, but whatever I can .do 
to keep track and field going 
strong. I’m going to do it. It 
may not be on the track, bur I'll . 
be on the sidelines cheering, 
and motivating people. I don’t 
have to be on the track whelp; 
the sport.” 

Joyner-Kersee was over¬ 
whelmed by the wildly cheers 
ing crowd of more than 10,000 
at the Mitcbel Athletic. C&ffir 
plex. “U was incredible with , 


key, loathe city^The.choir from. 
TlinCnln. High,: where she went 
fo. sdp&j? The 


join 

fay will several 

and her 

sister-m-fewC/ Florence' Griffith 

Jqyna; tb£'iig>Ie gokl medalist 

: 100. and 
widi gifts! 

■■s^icr^KBiisest."supporter 
been her 
^-married in 
tffS&TTTifc inStitents of yietbiry 
watching 

her- gh: r Spdgh' - adversity, 

wattfuag her struggle through 

rough'd mes.*nd keep that, smile 
OnvT£f staying friendly, 
r anki ng positively. were uplift- 
.foffJWe’re.tiot losing a great 
"‘aijllefe-T ro ri t ' track and field. 


5^14 national eveiils. everyone embracing^" sho, 

MoS renowned for the hep- said. ^ley did my heart some 
tathlon. Joyner-Kersee will be good.” * .... • “ rt S 

competing only in the long The final embrace cwnes.Sa^ - 
jumpTihe event in which she urday nighL After the-.WSh-c' 
on« held the world record and nearby East 
now is the American record- she was bom 36 JBM, * 
holder. When the long jump is ago-vriUhcmorber mAJ*r A - 
over and the meet completed, family and frrends. E** 

Joyner-Kersee will probably Lou^ MayreGordonBu^^ bS 

have difficulty holding back proclaim Jackie • . 

tears, just as she did Wedoes- Day and,present 


police questioning he had 
adminwl to taking EFO. 

“Yes, I .said that I had taken 
EPO. Bow I took it and why I 
took it,” be said, adding that 
“I'm just the victim of a sys¬ 
tem." 

Meier refused to say if any j 
of his teammates had also taken^: 
die banned substance, and he 
criticized the police treatment 
of .riders daring the interroga¬ 
tion. “I feel like a criminal. 
Each rider had two police offi¬ 
cers.-. They pot. me under pres¬ 
sure for four or five hours. 
They took everything. I 
undressed. They could see all 
of me. I went into a cell with a 
wooden bed. But I feel better 
inside because . I have told the 
truth. Perhaps it is good for the 
sport" he added. 

. Meier and all. his Festina 
teammates were released after 
questioning. One of them. 
Richard Yirenque, maintained 
throughout questioning that be 
hadnot taken illegal dnigs. 

; In the northern city of Lille, 
Festina team director Bruno 
Roussel, team 'doctor Eric^ 
Ryckaert and physiotherapist ' 
Willy Voet, all under formal 
investigation into the affair 
gave their versions on tho dop¬ 
ing issue in a three-hour court 

Tour organizers said that die 
Dutch TVM team,, under suspi¬ 
cion for possible doping, would- 
“bc immediately expelled" 
from the competition if there 
was firm evidence against the 
team. Two TVM officials were 
being questioned this week. 

The influential daily Le . 
Monde called for an end lo this 
year’s race, contending it has 
become a meaningless cdntesL 
“Tow de France discredited." 
proclaimed Le ' Monde's ■ front 
page headline. But.Sports Min- m 
istei ' Mane-George ‘Buffet said w * 
Ihc race must go on. “The Tour 
is seriously’in." she said.-“But 
there's, no reason to' kill it-Ti 
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Computer & IT 
companies I: 

Welcome to The Stirs 
Workstation, the absolute 
source on what s hot and 
what s no; m 
Jordan s IT market. 

email us at 
S ta r w N E T S. c o m. J o 
or 

start ri. : cjo.com.jo 
with vcur news and views. 


Acer introduces Extensa 710 
notebook series 


i ■?* ? 
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:: 'TJ 1 ^ biggest information technology* exhibition in the 
fiddle East will attract 450:'exkibitori$Qm 32 countries: 

, G1TEX’98 is bieeer! 


ACER COMPUTERS (Middle 
Easr) has announced ihe intro- 
duciion of the Extensa 710 
notebook series, the .ultimate 
executive tool in connectivity 
and integrated features. 

Driven by a powerful Pen¬ 
tium II 233/266 MHz proces¬ 
sor, this notebook is distin¬ 
guished by its unique 
AcerMedia bay, which allows 
the user to trade the modular 
CD-ROM drive with a DVD- 
ROM drive, LS-120 or Fast- 
Back 2nd HDD, for the best in 
expandability and data access. 

The Extensa 710 series, now 
available throughout the Mid¬ 
dle East, also benefits from an 



all-in-one design, incorporating 
the very latest in notebook 
technology, including ESS 
Maestro-2 audio-chip, a Neo- 
Magic NMG4 216GB video 
graphics accelerator and an 
advanced thermal solution to 
decrease internal temperature. 

A vital feature of the Acer 
Extensa 710 is its NSTL certi¬ 
fication as Year 2000 compli¬ 
ant Incorporating an Acer 
BIOS that updates 'Century' 


byte to 2fXJ0 from 1999. This 
notebook will both computer 
date specific data and avoid 
>eur 2000 related software or 
system failures. The Extensa 
Tin also offers integrated man¬ 
agement solutions for coprorate 
users. It is Desktop Manage¬ 
ment Interface fDMl.i compati¬ 
ble. ailn** ing system adminis¬ 
trators to monitor and update. 
e\en on local area networks 
i LAN (. through such applica¬ 
tions as Intel's LanDesk Client 
Manager. Acer's latest nwe- 
■book also offers the venatility 
of desktop PC equivelance 
through an optional Acer Dock- 
Mate V. ■ 


jlTEX'98 wall showcase the 
atest in computing and com- 
nuideation systems ' from 29 
Dctober to 2 November 1998. 
The Dubai World Trade Centre 
will be hosting the iStb Gulf 
Information Tech- - 
nology Exhibition 
(Gitex'98). Corv \% 
si tie red to be the i'iffi 
key technology. j 
event in the Mid- 
die East. Gitex'98 
will be the largest i 
and most success- f 
fill IT exhibition' 
ever, with . 450 
exhibitors repre¬ 
senting 1500 com- t ? 





i.'w vviir I / 

ponies from 32 !$ 
countries, includ- i 
ing national pavil¬ 
ions from the UK. 

Egypt. Iran, Taiwan and Jor¬ 
dan. 

Ranked among' the top 3 
largest IT exhibitions in the 
world, Gitex'98 is once again 
backed by major local, regional 
and international industrial 
players. This mega event has 
established itself as the leading 
exhibition for computing; com¬ 
munication systems and appli¬ 
cations dedicated not only to 


■ the IT- industry, but to the 
entire business. environment. 
-As the.Gulf states and the 
emerging markets in the Mid¬ 
dle- East continue-to conceive 
and implement new develop- 
"ment plans,’ the 
jj demand for the-lat-; 
■U- est information 
:J.l technology is con- 
* 'tinuously bn the 
rise and win- 
remain .buoyant for 
the ; foreseeable 
j future. 

.. Gitex'98 will 
feature the latest in 
hardware computer , 
products, system 
j hardware, software' 
solutions, desktop 
publishing, office 
automation, multi¬ 
media, multilingual .applica¬ 
tions* networking and business 
communication, .on-line infor¬ 
mation services, mobile com¬ 
puting, .power systems, office 
systems, as well as m ainfr ame 
and storage technology. It will' 
also feature office technology- 
products/ and accessories, 
security services/ bard technol¬ 
ogy, financial money hand¬ 
ing hardware/software. com- 




purer graphics, constancy and 
training, peripherals, voice mes¬ 
saging. digital imaging & infor¬ 
mation managing, personal 
computers/net PCs. internet 
products^ _ production and 
^nborihg tools, CD-ROM 
titles, browsers, web servers, 
mieniet service providers and 
web mastering products. 

Gitex'98 will comprise the 
following sections: Print Tech¬ 
nology, Document Management 
and‘Office Automation (Hall 1). 
Computer Hardware arid Acces¬ 
sories (Hall 2), Software. Hard¬ 
ware and .Accessories (Halls 
3&4)„ Oracle-Open. World (Hall 
5A); Software Pavilion and 
National Pavilions (Hall 5): 
Networking & Communication 
(Hall 6) and Computer Shopper, 
the retail section of die show 
(Halls 7 and 7A). Computer 
Shopper has doubled in size this 
year, as a marquee will be spe¬ 
cially added to meet'die ever 
increasing demand for. exhibi¬ 
tion space. 

Two major- conferences are 
planned: to run alongside 
Gitex’98: • the Datamatix- 
Aberdeen Group Conference 
&nd Oracle Middle East Con¬ 
ference. In addition, more than 


News update 


Xerox DocuPrint 4508 
• As pan of Xerox's aim to 
truly become 'the document 
company,* it has launched a 



100 technical seminars will be 
presented by exhibitors during 
die five days of the show. 

Gitex’97 attracted more 
than 47,000 registered trade 
visitors from 99 countries, and 
91.500 visitors for its retail 
partner, the Computer Shop- 
per*97. The resounding suc¬ 
cess of Giiex’97 in terms of 
the number and quality of visi¬ 
tors from around the globe is 
evidence that Dubai is a major 
IT hub, not only for the Middle 
East, but for Africa, the CIS 
and South West Asia as well. 


series of advanced laser print¬ 
ers for single, multi or ncruoric 
users. 

In the lower-end, there is an 
impressive laser printer colled 
ihe Xerox DocuPrint 450S. 
This is a 600 dens per inch 
(dpi) printer, offering a prim¬ 
ing speed of 8 pages per min¬ 
ute. 

The DocuPrint 4508 cun be 
used to prim on a variety of 
materials including transpa¬ 
rencies. labels, envelopes, and 
its drawer can take up to 250 
sheets. 

It comes with 2 MB RAM. 
expandable to 34 MB. and 
works with Windows 3.1. 95 
and OS/2: it also includes 
forty-five fonts. 

Additionally, the DocuPrint 
is offered for a very attractive 
price of JD595. 

For more information, con- . 
tact Arab Office Automation 
(AOA) on telephone 5698804. 

Video Conferencing, 
conies to the masses 
• Video conferencing has 
been hot technology for a num¬ 
ber of years now, but recent 
innovations have lowered 


prices, and increased ease uf 
use. 

Tekram provides a complete 
i idea conferencing solution 
that also includes Internet and 
email features. It is called 
How-R-U. 

The package allows Internet 
phone calls across the Internet 
and introduces users to easy 
conferencing. 

By utilizing advanced com¬ 
pression techniques, digitized 
video can be attached and sent 
via email, which can be viewed 
without loosing image and 
sound quality. 

Tekram products are availa¬ 
ble a! Jordan Micro-Tech, who 
can be contacted on telephone 
5690660. 



Star'SitffiWriieK . ; ' ‘‘ J 

WHEN YOU read the wtml’ 'rvjbti:- 
bear’, you will probably fomkof v" 
computers. But" fhCrc is morej lo .i^ 
the word than meets the-eye-Mty, 
can mean the science .of continue 
nications. - > ■ 

Today’s citizens are required 
to know, master and use informal .. 

. lion technology in their everyday ; 
f life. Put simply, if yon want to- 
progress in ic^ay’s world, "you"./ 
must be fam flinr with pbmpntgS:' V;' 

With this in mind, a new center / 
was opened —CYBER * ktds-h 

earlier this month in Amman. 
The center, a branch of an inter¬ 
national franchise chain in-Cy¬ 
prus, annn to educa t e future-genr 
erations in the use .of computer»- 
tedmology. 

“Our main goal is to ensure .* 
rhar computer studies are intro¬ 
duced into the educational curric¬ 
ulum at an earlier age—to en¬ 
hance the talents of today’s youth 
■ and to make learning more enjoy¬ 
able,” Abla Zureikat, director of 
the center, told The Star. She 
said that CYBER kids was estab¬ 
lished for children to develop - 
-. their psycho-emotional _ world. 
'This educational innovation was 
first implemented in Cyprus in . 
1992, as part of a franchised edu-„ 
cational system. The cen¬ 

ter's encompass the latest tech¬ 
nology and media skills. _ The 
curriculum used at CYBER kids is 
the result of research studies (un¬ 
dertaken in universities around 
the world), which identified to¬ 
day’s educational requirements.. 
The research was given interna¬ 
tional recognition during Ameri¬ 
ca's largest Invention’s Show, 

INPEX 1995. and has since been 
implemented in many countries. . 
The Amman branch, which is in 
Abdoun,' was set up last toe, 
and gained full recognition from 
the parent company on 4 July. 

Today, the CYBER ktds Cham 
has 30 centers in Greece. A stra¬ 
tegic. plan for globalization is al- 
';-ready underway. The company IS 
aware that the global market for a 



breaks the ‘mould’ 

;• ' 

.; standard set byinfe) Pentium 

hasjceodiwed the SokcetT standard, used inmfl- 
obsolete^ 3Diis ^ due to the radically 
: ^rriiti:i^Sicsl dbneosious of the Pentimn IT 
boosed III a Uadi cartridge, 
into a sockeL The .upgrade' 
fuarther^dueto 



Migration of 
tech-brains 


IT IS the age of the lech-brain migration from Jordan to 
the Gulf, jnd it's taking its toll on computer and informa¬ 
tion lechniilngv companies in the country. 

Some of Jordan's top talents in both technical aspects 
and marketing are finding excellent job opportunities in 
Gulf Stales, mainly the United Arab Emirates and Qatar. 

Of course, this is perfectly normal, considering that the 
salaries offered abroad are at Jea*t three times as much! 
No matter how much more expensive the cost of living is. 
these salaries remain \ery attractive. In many cases, there 
are also a number of other benefits. 

So. how is this affecting Jordan's computer market? 
Well, it has resulted in a loss of mature talents, in the 
sense that computer sector professionals begin to peak in 
their productivity and creativity around 3 to 5 years after 
they start working. It is about that time that they also qual¬ 
ify for jobs abroad! 

Speaking of this whole issue brings to mind the gains 
made by Jordan's computer sector in the early nineties, 
when thousands of computer and information technology 
specialists arrived from Kuwait. 

Looking back, it is quite obvious that they contributed 
to the development and expansion of information technol¬ 
ogy utilization in Jordan. 

The current vvy\es of expatriates in the computer field 
are younger and more promising. In a way, new horizons 
open up to them, upon entering bigger information tech¬ 
nology markets: may be they can better unleash their abili¬ 
ties abroad? 

What we need to do is to find the positive aspects of 
this wave of migration. Surely, in the long-run their must 
be some benefits, to eventually neutralize the disadvan¬ 
tages to Jordan's computer industry. ■ 


Pentium 233MHz below JD 500 ! 

Well, it was expected that the price of Pentium 233MHz 
system would continue to drop, but the most recent prices 
advertised by distributors seem quite incredible! 

A number of distributors are offering 233MHz Pentium 
PCs. complete with 32 MB RAM. and 2.5 GB hard disk 
for as little as JD 480. 

What's more, the price of add-ons and peripherals is 
also dropping. Nowadays, you can get a 56 Kbps modem 
for around JD 65. and a color ink-jet printer for around JD 
175. 

All in all, you'll have a well-specified PC complete 
worth printer and modem for around JD 700 - JD 750. 

At 51,000 that’s almost as low as the lowest priced PC 
package in the United States. That should be a point for 
many people to dwell on, especially if they used to think 
that the price of technology in Jordan was a barrier! 

In any case, it looks like PCs are heading fast into the 
domain of home appliances, getting closer to them in price 
and becoming easier to use and install. 

All in one systems, for under $ 1,000, will make the 
predication "of tfie r *PC as: a-hOme appliance’ corhe true, 
within a few years. ■ 
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Many villas and 
apartments for rent 
and sale. Furnished 
and unfurnished 

For more information call: 

Abdoun Real Estate 

5920605/5920609/079-30007 
Web site: 

www.abdoun.com.jo 
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multi-national computer, educa¬ 
tion franchiser is vast, and they 
are expecting tough competition 
from many companies eager to 
enter into the market. - 
CYBER kids was formed far. 
children betweat the ages of 5 
abd 15,. A seven-level urogram i* 
divided according to different age 
groups. The-first two levels. Mi¬ 
nors (A/Bj, from ages 5. to 9. fo¬ 
cuses on enhancing creativity, 
imagination and critical thinking:. 
The third and fourth levels. Jun¬ 
iors (A/B), from ages 9 to . 13, 
gim'c to develop problem-solving 
■gtrifts in a fun and friendly atmos¬ 
phere. Finally, die child enters 
what is known as the Senior JeVel 
(A/B/Q-r-a career orieqted level 
which develops research and 
problem-solving drills. 

This is a' revolutionary method. 

Wbat is offered 
at CYBER kids 
is a key to .a 

new and mod- 

em way of 
tbinking. The 
centre,/ is a 
high-tech, well 

S .- t studied .... out. 

program that; 
develops ' and 
' prepares die 

child for. the 
21st Cennny. . 
“Each pupil 
hastbezi^itto 
■ discuss- any 
matter with bis' 
Mends or- his 
teachers—we 
'■ aim to moti¬ 
vate: and stimu¬ 
late the child," 

Ms Raada Sa- 
heb, a. teacher 
a V i ii jap- at.' the center. 


told The Star. As well as group 
projects undertaken during class 
hours, the children are encour¬ 
aged to participate in social extra¬ 
curricular events within cyber so¬ 
cieties bomeand abroad- . 

All foe teaching staff are regu¬ 
lated and must meet foe required 
level of IT education—a univer¬ 
sity degree with some practical 
(scperieoce with computers are 
the bare minimum. Excellent 
c ommunicati on slcills are a pre¬ 
requisite. 

The children themselves must ' 
undertake a screening process as 
! well; age, needs, capabilities and . 
degree of maturity are taken into 
account. - The . class-sizes are ' 
kept small bnpm^ose—between 
. four and eight children in each 
class—to allow for greater per¬ 
sonal ■ tuition. The classes are 
■graded, depending on (he afore¬ 
mentioned parameters of foe 

child". 

- - The Amm an branch is current¬ 
ly running a summer intensive 
coorse-^six days a week, two 
hours each session. Less inten¬ 
sive'courses are planned for foe 
Winter and Spring terms, with 
■classes twice a week. The fees 
are JDS0'per month, 

"*We encourage the children to 
discuss and to find solutions to 
some 1 of the today's general is¬ 
sues (pollution, for instance); we 
Eke. than ro use their imagina¬ 
tion and to be creative," Ms Sa- 
:heb fold The Star. She ex¬ 
plained that the center aims to 
create a friendly, informal at- 
■ jtnosphere; one where the chil¬ 
dren are free to express them¬ 
selves. 

■' “The computer is an obedient 
servant to the desires and inter¬ 
est's of todays child,” she said.1 


lOSTON Ff?t£D CHICKEN 


-Of 

■ v0 Uitf- j 


Family 


The First Class Hotel in 
Amman that has a 
Kitchenette in every 
room..! 





v* Sox 

Boston Fried Chicken 

„ 0 12 pieces of chicken 

5 { regular & spicy) 

E □ 4 crinkle-cut fries 
□ 1 coleslaw 
O I liier pepsi 
^ □ 4 pieces of bread. 


l.-cp^v' - IKL_ | 1 


Free 
or Ai Mic/uvifr’ M 



Amman TeL 5687193 
PJDJSox. 9403 Fax. 5602434 
Telex. 23888 Daroti Jo 
Ideal Residence for 
Expatriates & Busmessiziea 




To advertise in 
this place please 
call the marketing 
department 


TOUCH ™LL 

|^G5Cnn.» fo/titM* & jhiuMt* company 



1 Press power, T Apply sample. 
" insert strip. No wiping. 

3 , no timing. 

.Accurate 

results in 
45 seconds. 
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/f t i/i.;f* eonC'tu tor. 




;'{„- !i; i/u /Vluii (for ''ground !<) 


.4 


yj irad 1 , hh croV",tr:: L<t .Scale di /Vliinno, <v. soprano 

o y r.n;Lvn<: ffitto/r sif^v dintm; « concert he/d ot the 

Forum de Sewouih 2 A July. Muf is in Lebanon /or 


t‘;o first time since t/?o avn w( 


,-jr ended in I 990. 
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1 Mongolians women wear traditional dress at the opening ceremony of their 
' national Naadam festival. The festival is a colorful and chaotic pageant ce/e- 
1 brating the three “manly sports” of wrestling, archery and hone racing. There 
i is a/so a public carnival on the streets and grasslands close to the capital 
; where thousands gather to enjoy the festivities for severe/ days. 





Discussions 
are underway 
at an interna¬ 
tional confer¬ 
ence in Basel 
on energy ■ 
conservation. 
Perhaps his 


seated on an 
oil drum out- 


city s station 
is also pon¬ 
dering the 
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